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SEVEN ARTICLES THAT LOOK INTO 
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FAITH FOR THE 
FUTURE 


By Sir Norman Angell, 
and Dr. Ernst Jackh 


Have spiritual values faded in a 
materialistic world? ‘Two penetrat- 
ing articles bring a special: message to 
Americans. ‘These noted Europeans 
express an inspiring philosophy of 
faith reinforced by profound personal 
reflection and recent experience. Sir 
Norman Angell, author and lecturer, 
is well known in the United States; 
Dr. Ernst Jackh, formerly president 
of the Hochschule fiir Politik, Berlin, 
has just accepted a post at Columbia 
University. 


THE RESPONSIBILITY 
OF INDUSTRY AND 
OF LABOR 


By Alfred P. Sloan, Jr., 
and Philip Murray 


A pair of articles by the chairman 
of General Motors and a leader of 
the CIO which measure the new 
burdens and opportunities of industry 
and labor in a time of world crisis 
and American rearmament. 


SHOULD WE FEED 
HITLER’S VICTIMS? 


Are there any means of reconciling 
America’s desire to aid victims of 
fascist conquest with our determina- 
tion to do nothing that will strength- 
en their oppressors? Can American 
relief workers count on honest coop- 


eration from local groups. in the con- 
quered countries? Can food and 
funds be kept from the Nazis, or 
from helping Hitler indirectly ? Look 
for an authoritative discussion of 
these fundamental questions in an 
early issue of Survey Graphic. 


BACK OF THE 
YARDS 
By Kathryn Close 


Upton Sinclair once called it ‘“The 
Jungle’—the boisterous Chicago 
neighborhood otherwise known as 
“Back of the Yards.” Today it has 
again attracted nationwide attention. 
Kathryn Close tells about a neighbor- 
hood movement which is weaving the 
aspirations. of business, labor, the 
church, the club and the school into 
a new pattern for democratic action. 


LET’S WIPE OUT 
TUBERCULOSIS 


By Louis I. Dublin 


If we put our minds and money 
to it we can wipe out tuberculosis in 
20 years, contends the vice-president 
of the Metropolitan Life Insurance 
Company. He presents his program 
in Survey Graphic where Surgeon 
General Parran, you will recall, first 
presented to the lay reader a program 
to stamp out syphilis. 


BOOK NUMBER 


In next month’s fall book num- 
ber, authoritative reviewers will 
cover the genuinely significant vol- 
umes recently issued in the field of 
public affairs. 


WHAT READERS 
SAY ABOUT 
SURVEY GRAPHIC 


66 UTTMANN’S Fifth Column 

is by far the most wonder- 
fully enlightening article on this 
subject I have ever read and you 
are certainly rendering a tremen- 
dous service to our country in 
publishing this information.” 4 
Rhode Island subscriber. 


66°TTHE article on the Fifth Col- 

umn by Werner Guttmann is 
so clear and impressive, that I 
wish it could be printed in 
pamphlet form and sold for a 
small sum, small enough for even 
the poorest to buy.” An Ohio li- 
brarian. 


66 ERTAINLY feel that you 

are doing a fine, sane edu- 
cational job in these days when 
most things we read are filled 
with poison of one kind or an- 
other.” An Illinois subscriber, send- 


ing a gift subscription. 


66 OU have done a great piece 

of constructive work and de- 
serve the hearty thanks of all 
who are concerned with social 
welfare.” A clergyman from the 
District of Columbia. 


ad | REGARD the Survey Graphic 
as one of the foremost maga- 
zines for keeping one in touch and 
alive to the most important devel- 
opments in our social and indus- 
trial life.’ 4 subscriber from Mas- 
sachusetts, 


66] AM well pleased with the 

high level of journalistic en- 
deavor which the Survey Graphic 
achieves.” A professor of sociology 
from Wisconsin. 


66TF I am obliged to cut down 

on my list of periodicals, 
Survey Graphic shall not be taken 
from me! And when I first open 
it, I shall turn to Through Neigh- 
bors’ Doorways and when that is 
finished I will turn back and begin 
at the first page.” A distinguished 
author from Maine. 
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LUXURIOUS VOLUMES 


418 OF THE WORLD'S MASTERPIECES 
22,407 PAGES OF SUPERB READING 
THE FAMOUS LECTURE VOLUME 
THE DAILY READING GUIDE 
THE UNIQUE GENERAL INDEX 


FOR A WEEK 
00: 


These are 

Full library 
size volumes 
53" x BY" 


ee AVAL 


WHAT 1 THE HARVARD 
CLASSICS FOR ONLY 
50 CENTS A WEEK / 


VES /,.AND ITS THE 
GREATEST INVESTMENT 1 
EVER MADE (N MY LIFE / 


You’ve hoped for it! 
Now the day has come! 


The Harvard Classics at a Price Per Volume 


3 the Cost of Popular Fiction! 


ES! It’s absolutely true! Now you 

can own DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT 
SHELF OF BOOKS ata price per volume 
V4 the cost of current popular fiction! Never 
before in the history of these world- 
famous books have they been offered at 
a price so low! 

Think what this means ! Here are the 
books that ambitious men and women 
everywhere have used to win success and 
happiness! Over half a million sets of 
fifty volumes each—or 25,000,000 actual 
volumes—have goneinto American homes! 
To avail themselves of the inspiration of 
these masterful books, thousands have 
paid several times our present price and 
they have been repaid a hundred-fold in 
dividends represented by mental and cul- 
tural development and material advance- 
ment. 


Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books 
(The Harvard Classics) 

Dr. Charles W. Eliot, president of Harvard 
University for forty years, made it a vital 
part of his life’s work to assemble this 
superb library. As he himself has said, 
“IN THESE BOOKS ARE THE ESSEN- 
TIALS OF A LIBERAL EDUCATION”. 
It was Dr. Eliot’s hope that some day the 
price of these fifty volumes might be 
made so low that no one need be denied 
the inspiration of their pages. Now that 
hope is realized! The present price places 
DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF 
BOOKS within the reach of every aspir- 
ing person in America! 


Here Is the Greatest Book Bargain Ever Offered 


In this magnificent library are gathered 
the greatest writings, the cream of litera- 
ture, the finest expression of the genius 
of mankind. Buying these treasures separ- 
ately would cost a staggering sum! Bren- 
tano’s, one of the largest firms of retail 
booksellers in the world, recently stated 
that FOR ONLY THE PARTIAL CON- 
TENTS OF THE HARVARD CLASSICS, 


IN ORDINARY CLOTH-BOUND 
EDITIONS, THE COST WOULD BE 
$402.00! Yet you can have this mar- 
velous set, beautifully printed, handsome- 
ly and uniformly bound, for a very small 
fraction of that cost! 

This beautiful new Library Edition of 
The Harvard Classics brings you the com- 
plete contents of DR. ELIOT’S FIVE- 
FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS. Every word 
every line, every paragraph, every illustra- 
tion is here! Included are the Daily Read- 
ing Guide and the unique General Index 
with its 76,000 entries guiding the reader 
to an acquisition of world culture— 
supplying the fundamentals of a college 
education. 


Only Fifty Cents a Week 


Take advantage of the most liberal terms 
ever Offered in the history of these fifty 
incomparable volumes! For an initial 
payment as low as $2.00 you may have 
this complete set delivered to your home 
with all’shipping charges prepaid. BUT 
YOU MUST NOT DELAY! THESE 
PRICES MAY HOLD FOR ONLY A 
LIMITED TIME. THEREFORE, WE 
URGE YOU TO ACT AT ONCE! 


These Beautiful Books Free 


The famous little book, ‘Fifteen Min- 
utes a Day’’, furnishes you with full in- 
formation about The Harvard Classics. 
It gives Dr. Eliot’s own plan of reading— 
is packed with helpful, practical informa- 
tion. Also, for a limited time only, we 
will send you ““Men Behind the Classics”’ 
which contains dramatic biographies of 
men whose immortal writings appear in 
The Harvard Classics. A fine piece of 
literature. Both of these booklets will be 
sent you free, postpaid and without 
obligation. Simply fill out and mail the 
coupon below. 


DR. ELIOT’S FIVE-FOOT SHELF OF BOOKS 
(THE HARVARD CLASSICS) 


THIS COUPON ENTITLES YOU TO FREE BOOKLETS (For Adults Only) 


P. F. COLLIER & SON CORPORATION 
World’s Largest Subscription Booksellers, 
250 Park Avenue, New York City 

Yes! I am interested in receiving by mail, free and without obligation, your 
valuable booklet, “Fifteen Minutes a Day’’, describing the famous library, 
Dr. Eliot’s Five-Foot Shelf of Books (The Harvard Classics) and containing 
Dr. Eliot’s own plan of constructive reading. Also the beautiful brochure, 
the “Men Behind the Classics”’. 
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OUR PART 
IN NATIONAL 
DEFENSE 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS A NATION-WIDE 


TELEPHONE SYSTEM — READY TO SERVE 


THE UNITED STATES IN NORMAL TIMES 


Walter S. Gifford, President, American Telephone 


OR EMERGENCY. IT HAS... and Telegraph Company 

1. The trained forces to operate telephone equip- 7. The financial strength to keep going and work 
ment and plant. ahead for the future. 

2: The trained staffs to direct these operations. y > ; 


3. The latest motorized, mechanized telephone Bach ia important eAll “are secessnmmatormecee 


groups of great: mobility, which concen: telephone service from day to day and for the 


trat h ickly. : - eee 
rennin gS) needs of national defense. It is the organization, 


4, A dependable service of supply that reaches the team-work, that counts. That means trained, 
anywhere in the United States. experienced men and management, working to- 
5. A source of supply—the Western Electric gether and planning ahead, so that the right 
Company, devoted to telephone manufacture. material and the right “know how” will be at 


6. A great laboratory that brings the advance the right place at the right time. 


of science to bear on the improvement of New som) AK, 
telephony. 


THE BELL SYSTEM IS READY TO DO ITS PART IN THE NATION’S PROGRAM OF NATIONAL DEFENSE 


The Gist of It 


Four ARTICLES ON “THE STRENGTH OF THE 
United States” are led off by Samuel Graf- 
ton, gifted columnist of the New York 
Post, who adds up our resources, experi- 
ence, and democratic strength in contrast 
with the weaker, even though formidable, 
forced ersatz economy of the Nazis. (Page 
533) Mr. Grafton is the author of a chal- 
lenging new volume, “All Out!” published 
by Simon & Schuster. 


SEcoND, BEULAH AMIDON, ASSOCIATE EDITOR, 
appraises our ability to organize industrial 
production. (Page 537). 


ALDEN STEVENS BRINGS THE DEFENSE PICTURE 
close home to every local community. 
(Page 541) Mr. Stevens, a versatile young 
journalist, is interested in social and civic 
developments. His last article dealt with 
Indians under the New Deal. 


THE KEYSTONE OF DEFENSE, OF COURSE, IS 
the morale of the nation. Eighteen prom- 
inent leaders in American life contribute to 
an important symposium on Americans 
vs. Fifth Columnists. (Page 545) Their 
statements are in response to our invitation 
to comment on “What Is the Fifth Col- 
umn?” by Werner Guttmann in the last 
issue. 


WITH MILITARY MATTERS OF MORE THAN OR- 
dinary interest these days we present a per- 
sonal memoir of an American soldier— 
General Pershing. The author, long an 
officer in the army, gives an interesting 
glimpse of Pershing’s treatment of a van- 
quished foe. (Page 551) 


On pace 571 WE PUBLISH A SPECIAL SECTION 
to this issue. Its subject: The refugee in 
the world of today. John F. Rich, right 
hand man of Clarence E. Pickett of the 
American Friends Service Committee, is a 
frequent contributor to Survey Graphic. Mr. 
Rich has long been identified with refugee 
relief, rehabilitation and resettlement pro- 
grams. He defines the problem of the refu- 
gees in Europe. 


GERHART SAENGER, WHO REPORTS ON REFU- 
gee activities in the United States (page 
576), is a sociologist who has been given 
unusual opportunities to observe the work 
of refugee organizations. He has written 
for The American Scholar, and is now en- 
gaged upon a book of which his present 
article is a part. 


PLANS AND POSSIBILITIES FOR REFUGEE RESET- 
tlement in other parts of the world are sur- 
veyed by Bruno Lasker (page 583), former 
managing editor of Survey Graphic, an 
authority on geography and population 
trends. His work with the Institute of Pa- 
cific Relations has carried him to many of 
the far corners of the world now under 
discussion as havens for at least some part 
of the people who can never enjoy the safe- 
guards of civilization in Europe. 
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MAGAZINE OF SOCIAL INTERPRETATION 


The Strength of the United States 


Four articles appraising the capacity of our democracy to 
meet the challenge of these times: I. We Can Produce, by 


Samuel Grafton; II. We Can Organize, by Beulah Amidon; 


III. Our Towns Face New Tasks, by Alden Stevens; IV. 
Americans vs. Fifth Columnists, a symposium by 18 American 
leaders in education, law, welfare and religion. 


I. We Can Produce 


THE PLANLESS PROFUSION OF THE AMERICAN ECONOMIC SYS- 
tem creates in abundance the raw materials needed for 
national defense. Our competitive and formless produc- 
tivity pulls all needed stuffs out of the earth, and shapes 
them into a thousand useful forms. Our democratic diffi- 
culties in the field of defense flow from the unending con- 
flict between the social freedom which produces so greatly, 
and the social disciplines needed to transform the mate- 
rials so produced into weapons. 

Yet it is important for democratic morale that we 
understand how richly our system creates the essentials of 
defense. This richness was tested in the World War, 
when, under trial by fire, our economic fat was rendered. 
We armed and equipped 4,000,000 men, while filling 
$500,000,000 of war orders for the Allies every thirty days. 
Our national statistics became a wonderland for mad ac- 
countants during the year, seven months, and five days 
when we were tested in conflict. 

All definitions were changed. We had been producing 
8,000,000 blankets per year. But the army bought 18,000,- 
000 blankets in 1918 alone, needing as many blankets for 
4,000,000 soldiers in one year as 100,000,000 private persons 
had required every two and one quarter years. A civilian 
in his home could make do with one blanket; each soldier 
in France needed a blanket in his trench, another blanket 
in the local supply depot in case the first blanket was lost, 
a third blanket in course of shipment to France as replace- 
ment for either of the first two, and a fourth blanket in 
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by SAMUEL GRAFTON 


reserve in the United States. A gap anywhere in this 
chain might have meant a freezing bed, many months 
later, on the firing line. The army had to buy and secure 
delivery of 131,800,000 pairs of woolen socks to be able 
to issue one fresh pair to each soldier every twenty-three 
days. To meet such needs as these, we turned to our 
peacetime industries which, though they did not produce 
for war, constituted a moving reserve of raw materials 
and transportation into which the army could dip at any 
place along the line, from factory yard to retail counter. 

Thus the army wagged a finger at the hosiery and 
underwear industry during the World War, and made it 
produce the equivalent of 17,312 freight cars in transpor- 
tation space, 141,800,000 pasteboard cartons and 500,000 
wooden cases, the result of an official suggestion that the 
trade substitute paper wrappings for boxes in shipping its 
products about the country. The proposal that thread 
makers put 200 yards on each spool instead of 150 yards 
cleared the incredible total of 600 freight cars for military 
purposes. The silk dress-goods industry was of no use for 
war, but a hint that it cease using tin compounds in 
weighting its silk conserved 600,000 pounds of the metal 
for war at a time when famine conditions obtained in the 
tin market. Even in the somewhat absurd field of chil- 
dren’s tin go-carts and tin toys, a change in metals used 
saved 75,000 pounds of tin; and a change in packing 
practices released 2,325 freight cars. 

The domestic savings in tin, used in almost every indus- 


try, ran from such tiny items as seven tons saved in the 
packaging of typewriter ribbons, to 3,000 tons saved when 
the Bureau of Standards invented new formulas for solder 
and Babbitt metal. Our tin-use program conserved enough 
metal for an average annual saving of 13,000 tons at a 
time when our imports were 
limited to 80,000 tons, and 
when every pound that could 
be discovered was desperately 
needed in the manufacture of 
cans for soldiers’ food, bombs, 
fuses, flares, and a dozen other 
military items. Enough tin was 
diverted from normal use to 
provide material for 43 percent 
of all the tin plate made in the 
country in 1917. 

Another basic war need was 
platinum. Here, again, the re- 
sources of a rich economy were 
converted to war use. Platinum 
was needed as a catalyst in the 
manufacture of sulphuric acid; 
it was an essentia! for ignition 
points, for wiring systems of 
heavy guns operating at high 
temperatures, for the manufacture of precision instru- 
ments. The annual need was calculated at 36,000 ounces 
for industry, plus special government requirements of 
70,000 ounces. By excluding use of the metal in dentistry, 
we saved 22,500 ounces; a direct call to dealers and jewel- 
ers produced 59,690 ounces more. A nation in which the 
level of dentistry had been more primitive, or one without 
the capacity for supporting a luxury trade in platinum 
jewelry, would have found itself more lacking than it did 
in one of the most important military materials. 

Bernard M. Baruch, chairman of the War Industries 
Board which served in 1917 and 1918, found great stocks 
of good war material hidden in American warehouses. 
He tells the story in his official report, “American Indus- 
try in the War.” (Most of the data above is taken from 


In Germany’s poverty-ersatz economy glass takes the 
place of metals in pipe—but this forced substitution of 
materials often disrupts raw materials and wastes labor 


this work; from the monumental “Industrial America in ~ 


the World War” by Grosvenor B. Clarkson, director of 


the wartime Council of National Defense; and from ~ 
Colonel Leonard P. Ayres’ official report, “The War with | 
Germany,” written as chief of the statistics branch of the — 


General Staff.) Some of this 
stored material found by Mr. 
Baruch was being held for 
speculative increase of prices, 
but as much more seems sim- 


result of inventory inefficiency 


investigators, 
pounds of copper “at a junc- 


to the Navy,” found 100,000 
discovered almost a billion dol- 


lars worth of goods, or one 
fifteenth of total army and 


European 


cal year 1918, when every 

pound of material counted because of the disastrously 
severe and crippling winter which had preceded. , 

An industrial plant which was kept at a high produc- 

tive level by large civil needs in peacetime could be 


ply to have been “lost” as a_ 


ture when it was a godsend — 


kegs of wire nails, and in all © 


navy requirements for the criti- - 


PREM M eT D, 


wane 


yee 


in a rich productive system. A | 
special stored goods section, © 
under Mr. Baruch, with the | 
help of fire insurance company ~ 


located 100,000 ; 


expanded during war, by going double and triple shift, — 


faster than a new plant could be built. Our normal yearly 
use of sulphuric acid had been little more than 4,000,000 
tons; the war need was 9,000,000 tons; the industry made 
the jump, though it had to substitute American sulphur 
for Spanish pyrites, and to call upon dentists for platinum. 
Here again our civil wealth and productiveness saved us, 
for our older industries increased output and met the war 
need far better than the new industries, built especially 
for war use, ever succeeded in doing. Because we knew 
how to work steel, we were able to send enough shell- 


“Without having to produce oil from coal, we pull almost three times as much coal out of the ground every year as does Germany” 


European 


P| f | | aXe ww 


Ewing Galloway 


“In our defense philosophy we cannot proceed as if we have a petroleum shortage, with every other well in Texas stop- 
pered by law against ‘surplus’ production.” . . . Hitler has to husband his lubricants, reclaiming them for re-use (below) 


cases to French munitions factories 
to permit the Allies, at a critical 
period, to increase their reserve 
from 13,000,000 shells to 19,000,000, 
allowing freer military use. Because 
we had not had sufficient experi- 
ence or preparation in the field of 
explosives, we failed to fire a com- 
plete American shell from an 
American gun before the war 
ended, though we placed more 
than half a billion dollars of shell 
contracts. 

The wartime scissors of increas- 
ing military demand and decreas- 
ing civilian allowances cut out an 
economic pattern (officially re- 
ported by Colonel Leonard P. 
Ayres) in which the army, just be- 
fore Armistice Day, owned all the 
wool in the country, and estimated 
its requirements for the next eight 
months at 246,000,000 pounds of this material, leaving 
only 15,000,000 pounds for the entire civil population. 
This was rationing, but subtler means were also used. 
When our military authorities learned that the Paris 
dressmakers, in 1918, were planning “colorful” new 
clothes, requiring large use of materials, they appealed 
to the French ambassador, M. Jusserand, who appealed 
to the government in Paris, which appealed to the 
couturiers, who, in turn, evolved styles saving 25 per- 
cent of the materials used in women’s clothing, con- 
serving linens for airplane wings, and initiating the mod- 
ern mode of as few and as light clothes as possible. 


We saved enough bread to feed 
200,000 persons merely by elimi- 
nating the retail practice of return- 
ing unsold bread to wholesalers as 
waste. We gave a fillip to the post- 
war industrial drive for standardi- 
zation by compelling automobile 
tire makers to reduce 287 styles and 
sizes of tires to 32; by reducing 
types and sizes of steel plows from 
312 to 76; types and sizes of disk 
harrowers from 589 to 38; front 
and rear farm-wagon gears from 
7,736 models to 16. No efficiency 
was lost in these reductions and 
much material was saved, because 
inventories could be cut. In the end 
Mr. Baruch reported that he had 
found many wasteful practices in 
American industry “which cost the 
ultimate consumers in the aggre- 
gate enormous sums without en- 
riching the producers.” Even our waste was a source of 
military goods; at the peak of the wartime crisis a plan 
was drawn up to save a billion dollars a year by putting 
convicts to work reclaiming materials from industrial 
and domestic discards. 


European 


II 


THE RECORD COMPILED BY THE UNITED STATES DURING THE 
World War whispers two truths which stand today in 
timid conflict with loud and clangorous fallacies. One 
fallacy is that democracy is basically inept, unsuited to 
routing and marshalling its resources, incapable of plan- 
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ning as dictators plan. The United States Army laid 
down a telegraph and telephone system of 100,000 miles 
in France, reaching every corner of that country and 
handling 47,000 messages per day; built housing for 
1,800,000 persons in the United States in twenty months 
(more than the population of Philadelphia at the time); 
erected almost as many buildings in France, where it ran 
its own quarries, logging camps and sawmills; laid more 
than 1,000 miles of railroad track in that country, and 
shipped overseas 1,791 locomotives, of which 650 were car- 
ried in assembled form on their own wheels, so that they 
pulled away from the dock-side under their own steam. 
No American soldier in France ever went without food 
or clothing, except in sporadic cases due to local battle 
conditions. From the time American soldiers entered the 
battlelines in number, until Armistice Day, there was 
never less than 45 days’ supply of food in depots in 
France. Toward the end this reached a peak of a 71-day 
supply, in spite of a paralyzing influenza epidemic at 
home which cut man-hours of work available in key 
manufacturing and transport posts as much as 50 percent. 
This record of accumulation, movement, and maintenance 
of men and materials has never been remotely approached 
by Herr Hitler. Our supply problem was the hardest of 
any belligerent, because of our distance from the field; 
we approached it virtually without preparation; we met 
it by draining unsuspected surpluses and assets from our 
normal economy. Our performance took time. We did 
not reach full-scale production until Armistice Day; time 
was the only asset we could not improvise. Because we 
lacked time we had to butter our way with lavish dis- 
tribution of war profits. But we did it; the facts constitute 
a great record in spite of all admitted failings. They show 
what the rich resources of America can accomplish, once 
the signal is given. Our present need is to see whether 
we cannot now give ourselves the signal for complete 
preparedness earlier than last time, and effect a better 
marriage of democratic productivity with democratic 
defense requirements. 


II 


HERE ENTERS THE SECOND DANGEROUS FALLACY, WHICH IS 
that every nation must of necessity go over to the hungry 
side to be strong; that it must work long hours; that it 
. must give up social advances to survive. A defense pro- 
gram need not be a net national economic loss in a demo- 
cratic capitalism rich in natural resources. Though it 
forges millions of pounds of material into economically 
unproductive forms, such as 16-inch guns and bomber 
planes, it also creates new plant, an addition to economic 
wealth; though it devotes millions of man-hours to manu- 
facture of goods useful only in war, it also creates new 
skills and gives technical training to a host of workers, a 
second net addition to the economy. It may raise taxes for 
all and, in some cases, require a longer work-week, per- 
haps during a transition period. But ours remains the 
highly special defense problem of a country with unusual 
natural resources and millions of unused workers. If 
every worker in all our available plants had to work 
every possible hour only to satisfy peacetime needs, our 
defense program would require immediate lowering of 
the current living standards. We would be compelled, 
like Germany, to stop making something we needed for 
civil use, whenever we made a plane or a gun. There is 
no precisely comparable compulsion upon us. We waste 
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almost as much labor power in our country as Hitler used © 
for his entire Wehrwirtschaft, or armament economy; we 
have 10,000,000 unemployed; he created 9,500,000 jobs in 
munitions and related fields. In this economic setting, 
we shall have to accept increased taxes, increased debt, less 
individual and business irresponsibility; but we can, at— 
the end of the long, hard, and dangerous road, set up a : 
new outpost for ourselves in the form of the goal of com- 
plete employment, which of itself creates what accoun- — 
tants call taxables and usables. Perhaps such a new out- | 
post is what democracy needs, to match and more than 
make up for the fascist frontier of world domination. 
The need for defense gives us little choice but to make 
the effort; the admitted economic dangers are dangers 
that must be run in any case. 

It is not necessary to be ashamed or afraid of our nor- 
mal democratic fruitfulness as we start. It was out of our © 
wealth, not poverty, that we rendered the resources which 
enabled us to play our part in the World War. Where 
women do not have silk dresses, 600,000 pounds of tin 
cannot be saved in the process of their manufacture; 
where men do not buy many suits, it is impossible to save 
enough cloth for 900,000 uniforms merely by reducing 
the number of store and salesman’s samples. Where a . 
peacetime industry run on luxurious lines does not use 
tinfoil prodigally, it is impossible to save 2,000,000 pounds ) 
of tin, as we did during the war, by cutting down on this — 
single silly item. In this sense a prosperous civil life is a — 
trustee of raw materials for potential military demands. — 

The word ersatz, meaning substitution of a synthetic 
product for a natural product, has become a symbol of 
the German economy, and of its difference from ours. - 
We do not now have, and did not have in the World 
War, any economic practice completely comparable to 
German ersatz. But we might say, figuratively, that we 
had a kind of “ersatz of plenty” as against Germany’s 
“ersatz of poverty,” and this condition persists until today. | 
When we substituted paper tobacco packages for foil 
during the Great War, we were ersatzing, in a sense, but — 
we did so only to make better use of our plenty, not to 
contrive replacements for our poverty. When Nazi Ger- 
many laboriously manufactures synthetic Buna rubber at 
tremendous cost in electric power, or produces an inferior 
petroleum from coal, she ersatzes to produce materials 
which she does not have and has never had. The ersatz 
of plenty may make a man use a bicycle instead of his 
automobile, and give his saving in gasoline to the govern- 
ment; the ersatz of poverty promises that if enough 
skilled chemists work long enough at putting the right 
hydrocarbons together, some day gasoline will be cheap 
and everybody will have a state-made “people’s” automo- 
bile or Volkswagon. Our economy, with its admitted 
defects, is, by luck and the accidents of development, an 
economy of plenty; it tolerates only the ersatz of plenty; 
we accept complete synthetic substitution sometimes, as in 
the case of plastics for steering wheels, but only when they 
are better and cheaper than normal wood or metal. The 
Nazi ersatz for rubber costs as much as seven times the 
natural product; it could not compete with the natural 
product in the market place; it is an ersatz of poverty, it _ 
makes progress only because there is no free market place 
in the Third Reich and because the synthetic article is 
protected by the dictator’s political dream of “autarky.” 
Naturally, the Germans must go hungry if it is their 
intention to convert their (Continued on page 563) 
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Il. We Can Organize 


by BEULAH AMIDON 


With ramifications to the farthest reach of our common life, the national 
defense program goes forward. That free men have the imagination and 
the energy for great accomplishment is the moral of an associate editor’s 
recent assignment in Washington. First of a series by Miss Amidon. 


Tue Nationat DeFENsE Apvisory CoMMIsSION HAS BEEN 
headline news since its appointment by President Roose- 
velt on May 28, 1940, under one of the wartime statutes of 
1916. Partly because of the political fogs of a national 
campaign year, there has been widespread confusion as 
to this agency—the functions it was organized to perform, 
and how it does its work. Without attempting to set 
down the swiftly changing record of rearmament—num- 
ber of planes and tanks ordered, the total of contracts let, 
the schedules for ordnance items—this article will try to 
summarize the scope and method of the NDAC by dis- 
cussing certain broad lines of its activity as they looked to 
a journalist in Washington a few weeks ago. 

The goals of the vast defense effort, as they are defined 
today, are: men and equipment for an army of 1,200,000 
with replacements for an additional 800,000; a two-ocean 
Navy; an air force of at least 25,000 planes. Looking to 
these ends, the task of the commission was divided by 
President Roosevelt into seven major areas: Industrial 
Materials, Production, Employment, Price Stabilization, 
Transportation, Farm Products, Consumer Protection. 

Each Wednesday and Friday the seven commissioners 
and the chiefs of the staff divisions sit down to thresh out 
immediate problems, and to “pass for appropriate action” 
the matters on which there is agreement. Every Thurs- 
day, the commission foregathers with President Roosevelt, 
in a session which begins at two o'clock and sometimes 
lasts until dusk. The “coordination point” for the nation’s 
defense drive is the Executive’s desk in the White House, 
and each member of the commission reports directly to 
the President. 

At the first meeting of the Defense Commission, Mr. 
Knudsen said to Mr. Roosevelt, “I want to ask one thing 
—who’s my boss?” And the President is reported to have 
replied, “I am.” The story is more than a newsworthy 
anecdote. The anti-administration press has made much 
of the fact that the NDAC has no formal chairman. But, 
as one of the dollar-a-year men told me: “What would we 
do with a chairman? We’ve got the Commander-in- 
Chief.” Though the point is in fact a detail of organiza- 
tion, it has served to confuse the whole picture of the 
NDAC and its job. 

The Council of National Defense is made up of six 
cabinet members: War, Navy, Interior, Agriculture, Com- 
merce, and Labor. Under the terms of the act which 
designates its membership, the council is charged with 
“the coordination of industries and resources for the na- 
tional security and welfare.” The same measure provides 
for the appointment by the President, on nomination by 
the council, of an advisory commission of “not more 
than seven persons, each of whom shall have special 
knowledge of some industry, public utility, or the devel- 
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opment of some natural resource, or be otherwise spe- 
cially qualified in the opinion of the council” to carry the 
responsibilities laid on this body by the law: 


To supervise and direct investigations and make recom- 
mendations to the President and heads of executive depart- 
ments as to: 1) the mobilization of military and naval re- 
sources and defense; 2) the increase of domestic production 
of articles and materials essential to the support of armies 
and of the people during the interruption of foreign com- 
merce; 3) data as to the amounts, location, method and 
means of production and availability of military supplies; 4) 
the giving of information to producers and manufacturers as 
to the class of supplies needed by the military and other 
services of the government, the requirements relating there- 
to; 5) the creation of relations which will render possible in 
time of need the immediate concentration and utilization of 
the resources of the nation. 


Perhaps it will help clear the ground for a view of the 
commission to consider what this agency is not. 

It is not an administrative, but solely an advisory body. 
It does not execute contracts, decide on defense policy or 
method, issue orders, buy materials, build cantonments, 
expand factories or shipyards, locate arsenals, design tanks 
or guns. The military experts decide what is to be done. 
The NDAC seeks to bring to the army and the navy the 
best possible advice on how to do it well. 

Unlike the war effort of twenty years ago, and utterly 
unlike the anti-depression offensive of NRA, the defense 
program, including the work of the commission, is pro- 
ceeding without ballyhoo. It is a flexible organization, 
unhampered by tradition or routine, and with scant talent 
for red tape and official formalities. As soon as the new 
Social Security Building is finished, the commission will 
be quartered there. Meanwhile it has borrowed the marble 
halls of the Federal Reserve Building, spilling over into 
the dingy, already crowded Munitions Building on the 
other side of the street, and into apartment houses which 
are serving as departmental annexes these days. At pres- 
ent, its personnel numbers approximately seven hundred, 
about one hundred of whom are dollar-a-year men. 

In forwarding the defense program, there are three im- 
peratives to be reconciled: our own military needs, British 
military requirements, American civilian needs. Further, 
effectiveness cannot be sacrificed to haste and public pres- 
sures. Any community would hold up to ridicule the im- 
patient enterprise which attempted to build mouse traps 
or motor cars without designing its product, assembling 
its materials, installing equipment, recruiting a labor 
force, arranging transportation, examining need. Similar- 
ly, the production of planes, ships, and armaments de- 
pends for final effectiveness on sound, if undramatic, pre- 
liminary work. Whatever our national impatience or our 
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Se ease a 


The National Defense Advisory Commission in session: left to right, Chester C. Davis, 
Harriet Elliott, William-S. Knudsen, Edward R. Stettinius, Jr., William H. McReynolds 
(secretary), Ralph Budd, Leon Henderson. Right, Sidney Hillman. 


Commissioners 


Industrial Materials . . . Edward R. Stettinius, 
Jr., former chairman of the board, U. S. Steel 


Industrial Production . . . William S., Knudsen, 
former president, General Motors 


Employment . .. Sidney Hillman, president, 
Amalgamated Clothing Workers 


Farm Products . . . Chester C. Davis, Federal 
Reserve Board 


Transportation ... Ralph Budd, president, 
Burlington and Quincy Railroad 


Price Stabilization . . . Leon Henderson, Se- 
curities Exchange Commission 


Consumer Protection . . . Harriet Elliott, dean, 
Woman’s College, University of N. C. 


Staff 


Secretary . . . William H. McReynolds, ad- 
ministrative assistant to the President 


Information . . . Robert W. Horton, former 
director of information, U. S. Maritime 
Commission 


Research and Statistics . . . Stacy May, former 
associate director for social sciences, Rocke- 
feller Foundation 


Coordinator of Purchases... Donald M. 
Nelson, former executive vice-president, 


Sears, Roebuck and Co. 


Coordinator of Housing . . . Charles F. Palmer, 
chairman, Atlanta Housing Authority 


State and Local Cooperation . . . Frank Bane, 
director, Council of State Governments 


Mr. May’s photo from Conway Studios, 
Inc.,. others from Harris & Ewing. 


Stacy May Frank Bane : 


. 


wishful thinking, the defense effort today is in this pre- 
liminary stage. 


The Essential Facts and Figures 


CONSIDER THE UNDERLYING TASK OF RESEARCH AND CO- 
ordination assigned to a Bureau of Research and Statistics 
headed by Stacy May, formerly with the Rockefeller 
Foundation. It has a five-fold task. First, its staff of 130, 
supplemented by special cooperation from the Library of 
Congress and from the research staffs of the various gov- 
ernmental agencies, must be prepared to supply “spot 
facts” in response to questions from all the NDAC of- 
fices. A sort of super “Information, Please,” it tells men 
and women with no time to wait how many producing 
units the Pennsylvania hard coal industry has, the most 
direct route for lumber shipments from the Pacific North- 
west to Alabama, the number of vocational teachers in 
the Chicago public school system, the provisions of the 


last amendments to the Social Security Act. Sometimes, 


the questions are more complicated. 

It was asked, for example, to supply in operating, not 
statistical, terms, full information on Sitka spruce, re- 
quired for training planes. Have we in this country 
enough Sitka spruce to fill British orders without under- 
cutting our own requirements? What are our stocks of 
timber? Our mill capacity? The forest stand? The po- 
tential yield of required qualities? What are the British 
standards? Are they the same as ours? Mr. May’s office 
reached out to the Department of Agriculture, the Forest 
Products Laboratory in Wisconsin, a Tariff Commission 
expert, lumber men and mill men, army and navy ex- 
perts. It made a quick survey of current possibilities of 
plastic planes, of the need for training planes, here and 
overseas. The same morning the inquiry was received, 
the best informed people were drawn together by tele- 
graph and telephone. Within seven days, sufficient in- 
formation was on hand, tabulated and analyzed, to serve 
as a basis for executive decision. 

The Sitka spruce incident serves to illustrate not only 
how the research service functions, but also one enormous 
advantage the 1940 effort has in comparison with 1917— 
the vastly increased resources of exact information, the 
far-flung expertness in assembling and correlating essen- 
tial facts. 

Second, Research and Statistics analyzes for the com- 
missioners all proposed contracts, and their breakdown 
into subcontracts. Here is developing a cumulative pic- 
ture of production, including such factors as labor, trans- 
portation, and political pressures. For it must be borne 
in mind that the defense program does not operate in a 
vacuum. It must go forward within the framework of 
the American economy, and in the terms of the demo- 
cratic process. The recent “lumber crisis” is dramatic il- 
lustration of this consideration. There was a “lumber 
crisis” only because of sudden buying orders, all asking 
rapid delivery, to provide adequate housing for the men 
to be called into service in midwinter. The emergency 
did not arise because no one foresaw that a selective 
service law almost certainly would be enacted in this 
session of Congress. But given the tradition and the tem- 
per of the American people, it would have been impos- 
sible in May or in midsummer to order lumber and locate 
cantonments for the first trainees of the new army. The 
research agency servicing the NDAC must include such 
considerations in its field of study, as well as statistics of 
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the board feet of finished pine available for barracks, the 
quantity of wool on hand for army uniforms. 

Third, the statisticians are developing an objective 
measurement for proposed sites for defense industries. 
Various criteria are used. There are technological factors. 
To make smokeless powder, for example, thirty pounds 
of water and eight pounds of coal are required for each 
pound of powder produced. There are economic factors— 
the relationship of the site to raw materials, transporta- 
tion, makers of parts and components. There are social 
factors—housing, utilities, schools, hospitals, welfare agen- 
cies, roads, labor supply. It is essential that the commis- 
sion have reliable yardsticks against which to measure the 
efficiency of proposed sites, particularly with politicians, 
Chambers of Commerce, and other interested groups and 
individuals urging the claims of Smith’s Corners and 
Jonesville to “share in this defense spending.” 

Finally, Research and Statistics is called on for a pro- 
duction job: to put together what Mr. May and his as- 
sociates call “the total requirement picture.” This must 
show, against the aggregate capacity of American indus- 
try and agriculture, the American and British military 
demands and the civilian needs of this country. The task 
has to begin by clearing the canvas, for the army and 
navy for years have worked on hypothetical problems. 
Today they are wrestling with actual problems which are 
vastly different in size, scope, and internal dimensions. 
The army purchases more than 2,500,000 items. These 
must be correlated with civilian requirements. Sound 
planning and procedure call for detailed progress reports 
on operations—stock piles, contracts, appropriations, lo- 
cation of training areas, and of actual and proposed war 
industry sites, procurement of raw materials. Research 
and Statistics gathers the details from each NDAC divi- 
sion and from other government agencies, analyzes and 
correlates the data, channels it back to the commission in 
brief statistical reports. 


Industrial Materials 


CLOSER TO THE DEFENSE PROGRAM AS MOST OF US VISUALIZE 
it is the problem of raw materials. In general, this is the 
responsibility of the division headed by Mr. Stettinius, 
though there is no rigid boundary between raw materials 
and production. Mr. Knudsen suggested the rough guide 
that “everything is raw materials until I get ready to cut 
it up.” But convenience and common sense are the final 
yardsticks, and so aluminum is handled as raw material 
through to castings, and steel to armor plate. 

Raw materials have been divided into three main 
groups of products: mining and mineral, agricultural and 
forest, chemical and allied products, and each of these 
into its main components—textiles, pulp and paper, 
leather, rubber, for example. Mr. Stettinius has drawn 
his associates from the enterprises active in these various 
fields, and many of the raw materials men keep their 
business connections and shuttle back and forth between 
the home office and Washington. But Mr. Stettinius him- 
self has resigned his $100,000-a-year Steel Corporation job, 
and he and the executives who work with him on policy 
have no active connection with business or industry. It 
is an ingenious method of “picking industry’s brains” 
without being embarrassed by business entanglements. 
Like all NDAC set-ups (and they vary widely from divi- 
sion to division) the test is: does it work? So far, this 


does. 


The Industrial Materials Department, as it is officially 
known, is studying each basic commodity, drawing on 
both public and private sources of information. Where 
need for a stock pile is revealed, the division brings in a 
recommendation to the President, with the approval of 
the army, the navy, or both. The material is bought in 
the world’s markets by the procurement division of the 
Treasury, or by subsidiary corporations or companies set 
up for the purpose by the RFC, such as the Rubber Re- 
serve Company, the Metals Reserve Company, the De- 
fense Supplies Corporation. Occasionally the division has 
been able to pull off a dramatic coup, as when it snatched 
more than 10,000 tons of antimony and tungsten out of 
Indo-China just ahead of the Japanese. But in general 
the Stettinius organization is busy with maps, charts, mar- 
ket reports, statistical analyses of military and civilian 
needs, trying to foresee the course of swiftly moving 
events, and their repercussions. The task depends on 
countless “supposes.” 

Suppose, for example, the flow of rubber from the East 
Indies were cut. Rubber, essential to mechanized warfare, 
is a major item on the defense agenda. The sudden shut- 
ting off of rubber supplies, they will tell you in Industrial 
Materials, might mean, at least temporarily, “some civi- 
lian inconvenience.” They remind you, however, that 
plans are under way to expand the output of synthetic 
rubber, and that synthetic rubber is superior to the natural 
product in certain uses. They remind you, too, that stop- 
page in supply would make it “economic” to salvage scrap 
rubber. Finally, they put before you the fact that if no 
automobile were permitted to go over 35 miles an hour, 
the consumption of rubber for all purposes in this country 
would be cut in two. And behind these quiet statements 
you would see defense lines forming to safeguard an es- 
sential raw material for essential purposes—the develop- 
ment of a substitute product, the re-processing of old 
stocks, and, if necessary, “civilian inconvenience,” even 
to the point of a speed governor on your car. 


Problems of Purchasing 


‘THE WHOLE QUESTION OF PURCHASING, AND THUS INDIRECTLY 
of the relationship of the defense program to private in- 
dustry, comes to focus in the office of Donald M. Nelson, 
former Sears, Roebuck executive vice-president, and now 
coordinator of defense purchases, working with the com- 
mission.* 

One result of NDAC collaboration with the army and 
navy is the adaptation to public needs of devices long 
known and used in private business. Last July, an army 
man said to a member of the NDAC in some perplexity: 
“I don’t know what you mean by the economies of quan- 
tity buying. When a business man puts in a big order he 
always seems to get a cut in price. When we put in a 
big order, it sends the price up.” The military man failed 
to see that the timing factor, which underlies large scale 
buying in business and industry, never was taken into 
account in negotiating army contracts. 

Thus, a big mail order house, looking ahead to the 
customers’ peak need of blankets in the fall, places a 
blanket order in the spring, when the mills are facing a 
dull season, and are glad to “make a price” to cut over- 


* As we go to press (October 23) the President by Executive Order has 
approved the commission’s establishment of a Priority Board headed by Mr. 
Nelson, with authority to require that army and navy orders be put ahead 
of all other contracts. 
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head. But the army is accustomed to order what it wants 


when it wants it, with an eye only to requirements. The © 
result, in the matter of blankets, would be to throw on the 
market a sudden demand for tens of thousands of army ~ 
blankets at a time when the civilian blanket demand was © 
at its peak. Instead of price concession, the procedure is 
apt to mean payment of a bonus for immediate delivery. 

Further, the army and navy never have given much 
attention to the possible economies of standardization. 
Partly because they lacked funds to acquire large quanti- 
ties of material, they have tried by experiment to find a 
better product, with the result that they frequently have 
carried ten kinds of screws where one would do, or 
ordered several types of planes designed for a single pur- 
pose. To apply to defense contracts the principles of tim- 
ing and standardization familiar to business and industry 
is to introduce a new concept of procurement. Dramatic 
illustration of results is the new “tank arsenal,” govern- 
ment built in the Detroit area at a speed and price that 
amaze army experts. Here, under Chrysler management, 
standardized tank models will roll off the assembly lines 
as soon as the plant is tooled and the labor force recruited 
and trained. But to tool a plant is not the matter of a 
moment, especially with a labor shortage in the machine 
tool industry [see Survey Graphic for July 1940, page 
383] and at the best it will be the fall of 1941 before the 
assembly lines of the tank arsenal can begin to move at 
anything like full speed. 

The economic planning forced on major governmental 
departments by the emergency is going to spread public 
purchasing around the country, thereby strengthening the 
industrial structure on which production for peace as 
well as for major emergency depends. But let no ‘one 
underestimate the complexities of that forced planning. 
For market study, timing, strategic distribution of orders 
cannot always be used in a time of large scale destruction. 
And, on the other hand, in developing maximum _ po- 
tential capacity, it is necessary to keep the productive 
cycle in view, and to realize that if the nation is spared 
war, then eventually we shall reach the end of emergency 
demand. Therefore in the uncertain autumn of 1940, the 
NDAC must not lose sight of 1944 and 1945, and of the 
need to begin now to forestall “the deflation.” 


Prices—Wholesale and Retail 


FROM TWO APPROACHES, IN ADDITION TO DEFENSE CONTRACTS, 
the NDAC concerns itself with prices: stabilization of 
wholesale prices, which is essential to orderly civilian life 
as well as to defense buying; and consumer goods prices, 
on which the national standard of living depends. The 
division headed by Leon Henderson is concerned chiefly 
with wholesale prices, and the effort to avoid a repetition 
of the last war emergency. By 1917, the situation was 
already out of hand. Prices had doubled in many areas, 
largely as a result of economic dislocation abroad, and 
this country’s whole price structure was out of line long 
before it felt the impact of our own preparedness drive. 
Today’s situation is very different. 

Since the brief, hysterical price rise at the outbreak of 
the present European war, prices in this country have re- 
mained fairly stable, in spite of the increase in the rate 
of production. In May, when the commission was ap- 
pointed, there remained a lot of unused equipment, labor, 
and credit in all sections of the (Continued on page 564) 
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Ill. Our Towns Face New Tasks 


by ALDEN STEVENS 


Now is the time for American communities to demonstrate that the 


efficiency and vitality of democracy can be measured by town and city 
government no less than by vast national programs. Mr. Stevens, who has 


interviewed the experts, tells what your town should, and should not, do 


in the name of defense. 


THE SUDDEN REALIZATION THAT THE WAR IN Europe Is NoT 
so remote after all seems to have given some of us a 
nasty turn. The mayor of a large eastern city, for in- 


stance, wants to equip his fire trucks with anti-aircraft, 


guns. In Ohio a local American Legion Post organizes 
to drive the Fifth Columnists out of town. The governor 
of a southern state acts to revoke the business licenses of 
all aliens. A colorful and effervescent Texas mayor talks 
of turning his police force into an army to repel invasion 
from Mexico. A middle western city requires the playing 
of parts of “America,” “The Stars and Stripes Forever,” 
“God Bless America,” and “The Star Spangled Banner” 
on every musical program. 

Cockeyed ideas? Of course. In an air raid the firemen 
have all they can handle to keep the town from going up 
in smoke, and can’t take time for pot shots at enemy 
bombers. Hunting down spies is a job for experts in the 
F.B.L, not to be entrusted to well-meaning but untrained 
amateurs. Aliens in business aren’t necessarily subversive, 
but they might become so if deprived of their means of 
livelihood. 

During the last war, city police departments had to be 
greatly expanded just to look after the home town—let 
alone to guard a border a hundred miles away. 


Yet all these fanciful schemes reflect a realization of the 
immediate importance of defense measures and a genuine 
desire to prepare for whatever may come. Officials and 
citizens who recall the trouble cities got into in 1917 are 
anxious to avoid a repetition. Nobody seemed to realize 
then, just as some do not realize now, exactly what are the 
functions of cities in a defense program, and nobody 
seemed to know what to do. As late as May 1917, one 
periodical devoted to municipal affairs was running in- 
teresting articles on “Progress of the Anti-Noise Move- 
ment,” and “Municipal Regulation of Street Car Fares,” 
but it was some time later that the editors began to worry 
about what happens to cities in a nation at war. 


A Lesson from Britain’s Towns 


JUsT WHAT DOES HAPPEN TO THEM? IN AN EFFORT TO FIND 
out, the American Municipal Association has just com- 
pleted a study of British city government under war con- 
ditions. The results have been published in a 55-page re- 
port, “The British Defense Program and Local Gov- 
ernment.” The association, recognizing the unpleasant 
possibility that U.S. cities may be faced with similar prob- 
lems one day, wanted its members to have an idea of 
what they could expect. 
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Your Town and Preparedness 


In preparing for emergency, each community will face its own peculiar problems. But experts who have 


concentrated on the situation agree that there are some more or less generally applicable principles. Re- 
duced to bare outline form, the following points summarize the recommendations of the National 
Defense Advisory Commission and of independent public administration specialists, except that en- 
dorsement by the commission of specific organizations mentioned here should not be inferred, as the 


commission cannot officially take any such stand. 


1 Get expert advice. Keep in touch with develop- 
e ments through such periodicals as the National 
Municipal Review, published by the National Municipal 
League, at 299 Broadway, New York City; or The 
American City, slick-papered and illustrated, published 
at 470 Fourth Avenue, New York City. If you need 
advice on how to prepare your town for emergency, 
ask your state defense council or one of the many other 
organizations working on local government defense prob- 
lems. Don’t rush into unplanned action. Better not do 
anything unless you are sure of what you are doing. 


2 Make your town government efficient. Weed out 
e worthless elements and declare a moratorium on 
machine politics. If your town can ‘tighten up its pur- 
chasing and contracting, eliminate waste, squeeze out 
unnecessary offices and combine others, it will be much 
better able to meet what may come. Citizens should 
work for installation of a merit system, a businesslike 
procurement department, a logical and workable tax 
structure, and the gradual elimination of burdensome 
debt. The National Municipal League, 299 Broad- 
way, New York City, will advise citizen groups pulling 
for a city manager installation or other improvements. 
Now is the time to reorganize—if war does come, you 
may be too busy. 


3 Make full use of your regular government 
e machinery. Don’t set up special commissions with 
executive power. All administrative experts agree that 
emergency groups with duties in any way paralleling 
those of established government departments work out 
badly. If special guards are needed to prevent sabotage, 
they should be under the police department. First aid 
and hospital facilities should be developed as a part of 
the town’s regular health program. If training and use 
of volunteer help becomes necessary, make the regular 
department heads responsible, rather than setting up a 
separate corps of volunteers. Only in this way can dupli- 
cation of functions and paralyzing confusion be avoided. 


4 Work out a disaster plan. This is simply a blue- 
e print for action in an emergency, and some forward 
looking cities have had them for years, but right now 
there are extra good reasons for working one out for 
every city. The nature of possible catastrophes is out- 
lined and every policeman, fireman, and other city em- 
ploye is given a particular job to do. When a tornado, 
or a flood, or a power plant failure, or some other 
calamity strikes, each man knows just what is expected 
of him and where he belongs. There is a minimum of 
confusion and a maximum of quick, effective action. A 
thoroughly integrated plan of action may save thousands 
of lives and millions of dollars. City officials can get 
advice on such plans from the American Municipal As- 
sociation, Chicago, and the American Red Cross. Usually 
the first move is a survey of the possibilities. Is the city 
in an earthquake zone? Is it subject to floods or tidal 
waves? Tornadoes? These and fires and epidemics call 
for prepared action as well as possible air raids or sabo- 
tage. In case of war what key men, if any, will go into 


the armed forces? Who will take their places? How 
much expansion of the police department will be neces- 
sary? Where can additional fire stations be established, 
and where is the money coming from? How many more 
firemen are going to be needed and where can they be 
found? Are there trained police and fire reserves? Is 
there any chance of interruption in the town’s water. 
supply? If so, can auxiliary water supplies be found and 
developed for emergency use? Above all, exactly what 
is the duty of each city employe in an emergency? 


5 Cooperate with state and federal agencies. Give 
e wholehearted cooperation when requested; at other 
times, stick to your own business. Don’t go out looking 
for headline-making jobs. Don’t organize volunteer in- 
dependent Fifth Column, spy, or alien hunts. That’s fed- . 
eral business and not local, as Attorney-General Robert 
H. Jackson explained to the Mayors’ Conference in Sep- 
tember. Counter-espionage is delicate work and calls for 
expert coordination; only the national government can 
handle it properly. Home guard units like those based 
on World War veteran organizations should be closely 
integrated with the national program. Such groups can- 
not be effective independently. Keep in touch with your 
state defense council and the Division of State and Local 
Cooperation of the NDAC. 


6 Form a local defense advisory committee—when 
e itis called for. Such committees can do impor- 
tant work in harnessing the enthusiasm and ability of 
citizens where they can be integrated with the state 
councils and the broad national plan. A few have been © 
formed already, some too hastily and without an ade- 
quate conception of what should be their function. They 
should be small or they are likely to be unmanageable 
and so worse than useless. They must be non-political— 
and the limelight is tempting to politicians. They should 
be advisory and not administrative, formulating and 
recommending lines of action, but leaving executive work 
to the regular officials. The attempt on the part of 
hastily formed committees to execute plans causes no end 
of confusion, and nothing is worse than a split authority 
when you are trying to get something done. A defense 
committee should assist and cooperate with the regularly 
constituted authorities, but should not be set up to take 
over any of their work. This point cannot be too strong- 
ly emphasized. 


Make sure your town can handle new defense 
i industries before you get them in. Unless you have 
adequate housing facilities, schools, a smooth-working 
health service, strong police and fire departments, plenty 
of water, and a good welfare program, new industries 
may be more of a liability than an asset. Some experts 
in city government are trying to get the National De- 
fense Advisory Commission to insist on checking all 
these items before a new defense industry goes into a 
town. But the townsfolk should check up on themselves 
—they are the ones who suffer from ill-advised” projects. 
Self-analysis in the light of the present situation is a 
community responsibility. 


In England the defense program had affected nearly 
every municipal department in the country before the war 
began, and after September 3, 1939 there were many new 
responsibilities, such as registration of civilians, food ra- 
‘toning, a program of vegetable planting in every vacant 
lot, and organization of ARP (Air Raid Precautions). 
All departments assisted in the three-day evacuation of 
1,500,000 persons from danger zones. For weeks before 
and after the war began, city offices remained open 
twenty-four hours a day, seven days a week. The Na- 
tional Association of Local Government Officers reports 
that “many officers worked the night through in control 
rooms and report centers, many more slept on camp beds 
in their offices, ready to leap to action the moment the 
warning sounded. Fifteen hours a day, for seven days a 
week, became ‘normal’ working hours for a large propor- 
tion... . There were cases of women as well as men con- 
tinuously on duty for as long as ninety-six hours at a 
stretch. Many chief officers and their assistants did not 
leave their posts for weeks—working, eating, and sleep- 
ing in their offices.” 

Before the end of 1939 more than 1,200,000 workers (2.5 
percent of Britain’s population) were enrolled in emer- 
gency civil defense work, and most of these were unpaid 
volunteers. All had to be trained, and this took a mini- 
mum of from ten to twenty hours—more than 15 million 
man-hours of training in all! And the bulk of this work 
was handled by local governments. 

An elaborate system of salvage of waste paper, tin, rags, 
glass, bones, and hog feed from garbage was set up, 
usually with the cooperation of school children; 934 
local governments reported collection during one month 
of 17,000 tons of paper and 14,000 tons of metal for 
defense uses. 

Troubles begin for cities as soon as there is 
any threat of war. Money raising difficulties al- 
ways arise and this means pulling in belts, giv- 
ing up needed and cherished improvements, cut- 
ting down on services and sometimes raising 
taxes. American cities had trouble floating bonds 
in 1917; English cities had the same experience 
in 1938 and 1939. Nearly all Canadian cities have 
given up plans for improvements during the pres- 
ent situation. Then there is the rise in material 
costs (not now serious in this country, but a real 
problem to English cities); and on top of all 
this, there are new jobs thrust upon city govern- 
ments as the threat of war moves closer. Police 
departments have to guard water supplies and 
vulnerable factories, watch for sabotage, and rush 
around plunging suspicious looking packages into 
oil baths. The Chicago police department has 
listed 674 vulnerable points in the city, includ- 
ing bridges, wharves, power plants, banks, armor- 
ies, radio stations, and telephone exchanges. 
Housing for new workers has to be built, space 
for new factories must be found, air raid 
shelters provided, morale kept up—a_thou- 
sand urgent things to be done at once by harassed 
officials. 


1917 in Jonesburg 
LeT’s TAKE A LOOK aT 1917’s EFFECT ON AN IM- 


aginary but typical American city which we'll 
call Jonesburg, population 50,000. There were 
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two big factories in Jonesburg in 1917; one made shoes, 
the other typewriters. War was no sooner declared than 
the shoe factory got an encrmous army order, and a few 
weeks later the typewriter factory changed over to ma- 
chine guns. 

Both factories started expansion programs and invited 
new workers to come in. This created an acute housing 
shortage, and Jonesburg rents soared. The new workers 
in some cases paid out half their income in rent, but 
their plight was nothing compared to that of Jonesburg’s 
lowest income group, which found there simply were no 
quarters they could afford at all, and quite a few fami- 
lies had to live in the city parks until the mayor man- 
aged to get a shipment of fifty old army tents, and in these 
the displaced families lived for many months. There 
was a good deal of sickness, but fortunately epidemic 
disease did not appear. When the cold weather came it 
was impossible to keep the tents warm, and the threat 
of a general conflagration from the little drum stoves 
gave the fire department the jitters. 

Everybody was afraid of German spies, and the police 
got dozens of telephone calls every day reporting that 
so-and-so had a dachshund or that the Whoozis family 
was making bombs in the basement (usually it turned 
out they were canning peaches). The teaching of Ger- 
man was suspended in the highschools; and the teacher, 
who was born in Philadelphia but whose name was 
Goetz, had to leave town. A restaurant keeper named 
Schmidt was accused of putting ground glass in the soup. 

The city government of Jonesburg was very short of 
cash on April 6, 1917. Many of the city’s streets weren’t 
paved, and with the factories going full blast the heavy 
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trucks pounded the dirt mercilessly, making pot holes 
two feet deep and getting hopelessly stuck when it rained. 
The city fathers wanted to pave, but couldn’t find a 
market for their bonds. The sewage disposal plant was 
old and the town had outgrown it even before the in- 
flux of factory labor. But money couldn’t be had to re- 
build it, and Jonesburg got along as best it could. 

In May the draft came along and caught one council 
member, the city auditor, the assistant district attorney, 
ten policemen, seven firemen, and a dozen other city 
employes. Even before this a number of men in the ad- 
ministration had volunteered and left for training camp. 

The water supply had to be guarded, and the two 
factory owners demanded protection for their property. 
Traffic on the unpaved, narrow streets needed a lot of 
handling. Since the light plant hadn’t the capacity for 
the needs of the night-working factories added to the 
regular demand, street lighting had to be cut, which re- 
sulted in a minor crime wave and increased traffic ac- 
cidents. But the police force had been cut by the draft. 
The chief brought back four retired officers whose ac- 
tive days were really over. He found a couple of other 
men in town with police experience, and he was forced 
to take on fifteen additional men with no experience at 
all. Hours were lengthened for the whole force. 

The fire department saw new hazards in the tent col- 
ony and in a number of temporary highly inflammable 
wooden buildings put up for factory storage space. In- 
creased use of water in Jonesburg cut down the available 
pressure and there were some sections of town where 
the fire department would have been hard pressed to 
put out a piece of burning toast. 

The local charities found money scarce because peo- 
ple were buying Liberty Bonds and giving to the Red 
Cross. They consolidated to cut administrative costs but 
were still unable to take care of all Jonesburg’s needy. 
And as the war went on the families of the armed forces 
began to need more help. 

When the flu epidemic came along, Jonesburg hos- 
pitals were hopelessly inadequate because the additional 
factory workers and their families had swollen the pop- 
ulation far more than the army enlistments had reduced it. 
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The city health officer went without sleep for weeks and 
finally collapsed. Many nurses did the same. 
Jonesburg’s troubles weren’t any worse than those of 


hundreds of other American cities, and not so bad as 


some. The trouble was that nobody was prepared for 
the problems that came up, and nobody knew how to meet 
them. 


Defense on the Home Front 


How asout TopaAy? WE ALL HOPE WAR WON'T COME, BUT 
suppose it does? What will be demanded of our local 
governments? Plenty—we can be sure of that. Added 


to all Jonesburg’s 1917 troubles we may have to cope with 


air raids, extensive Fifth Column activities, and an even 
more difficult monetary situation. There may even be a 
serious Western Hemisphere refugee problem and pos- 
sibly some food shortage due to lack of adequate trans- 
portation. 

American city officials today are quite aware of what 


they are facing. At this year’s United States Conference | 


of Mayors in New York, September 19-21, Mayor F. H. 
La Guardia outlined the thorough planning his adminis- 
tration is doing on possible troop movements through 
the city, also revealing incidentally that the safest place 
in New York during an air raid is any floor of a sky- 
scraper below the top ten. William S. Knudsen, of the 
National Defense Advisory Commission, described the 
problems and progress of defense production. A special 
broadcast from the London Lord Mayor’s office gave 
the American officials a picture of what air raids are do- 
ing to that city. Most of the conference, in fact, was de- 
voted to realistic consideration of unpleasant possibilities. 

In a national emergency everybody wants to take part 
in the dramatic job of defense. There is a natural and 
laudable tendency to want to go right out and fight. But 
it is important to realize that each town and city has its 
own job to do, too. It isn’t front line, heroic work, but it 
has a direct bearing on maintenance of supply lines for 
the army and on national morale. 

It is often said that if democratic government is to sur- 
vive it must be made more efficient. The inadequacy of 
many American city govern- (Continued on page 570) 
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Americans vs. Fifth Columnists: 2 Symposium 


Last month, in a widely quoted and publicized article by Werner 


Guttmann, Survey Graphic presented the most thorough and 
dispassionate picture that has yet been published on what has 
come to be called the Nazi Fifth Column. The article’s impli- 
cations, as well as its facts, were of such a challenging nature 
that the editors of Survey Graphic invited a number of Amer- 


Our Government Is Prepared Against the Fifth Column 


by ROBERT H. JACKSON, Attorney General of the 
United States 


THIS NATION Is WELL EQUIPPED TO COMBAT SABOTAGE, ESPION- 
age, Fifth Column activities, and other matters related to law 
enforcement. Long before this country became alive to the 
dangers of the Fifth Column, the President, forewarned by 
his experience in the World War, saw emergence of national 
defense as the nation’s first problem. As long ago as Sep- 
tember 6, 1939, he directed that all federal agencies dealing 
with civil defense during peace time be coordinated under the 
Department of Justice. By Executive Order he directed the 
expansion of the Federal Bureau of Investigation and placed 
investigative activities wholly under the direction of Mr. 
Hoover, whose preeminence in this field has given the 
country confidence that the task will be thoroughly done. 

There are other federal agencies such as the Military In- 
telligence and Naval Intelligence, which, in addition to their 
particular duties, are actively cooperating with the Federal 
Bureau of Investigation in covering the field properly as- 
signed to the federal government. Under our scheme of 
government there remain, of course, certain divisions of au- 
thority between state governments and strictly local municipal 
governments. 

The detection of spies is no job for merely well-intentioned 
citizens, however patriotic. The foreign agent and the skilled 
spy are trained to their jobs and can be dealt with only by 
one who is trained to his job. Amateur efforts or mob efforts 
almost invariably seize upon people who are merely queer or 
who hold opinions of an unpopular tinge, or who talk too 
much or otherwise give offense. 

The law enforcement of the United States and that of the 
several states, and that of each of the municipalities, should 
be kept under the control of officials who are responsible for 
their conduct and subject to the discipline and training of 
legally recognized law enforcement bodies. Expand them it 
we must to whatever extent necessary; but under no cir- 
cumstances let us tolerate the taking of law enforcement into 
private hands. 

For the first time the United States must meet the compe- 
tition of a totalitarian economy and must resist a well de- 
veloped strategy of penetration and infiltration both by ideas 
and by foreign agents. The course of the war in Europe has 
also raised many new and unpleasant problems for each of us. 
Among these problems is that of the so-called Fifth Column, 
whose immediate object is to sabotage American morale, to 
slow up production, to stir up strife, to cultivate hates and 
divisions, to destroy confidence in the government, and gen- 
erally weaken us, whether as a military power, a business 
competitor, or as the source and example of democratic self- 
government which they fear and hate. 

Altogether too many people think of the Fifth Column as 
groups of disloyal citizens or of disloyal workmen who es 
prepared to sabotage industrial plants. To be sure, we face 
that danger. But a greater menace for us is the effort being 
made here now to try to “soften” this country as France was 
“softened.” This effort takes the form of the promise of 
business orders and of profits if the war can be called off and 
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icans who are prominently identified with cultural, legal, welfare, 
and educational work to answer the question: “What can we 
do, democratically, to identify and counteract the Fifth Column 
in the United States?” The replies, including a statement from 
the Attorney General of the United States, have resulted in 
a symposium of profound and timely importance-—The Editors 


business relations resumed as usual with the victor. In hold- 
ing out the allure of business this effort seeks to create a 
Fifth Column among men of influence and respectability. 

It is not illegal to dangle this bait before American busi- 
ness men even in our own press and in our markets. But it 
is well that our people recognize it when they see it, and 
that we cease the belief that efforts in this country are con- 
fined to the crudities of the Black Tom days. 

Yet it is important that American people do not permit an 
attitude of suspicion of their neighbors, and charge with dis- 
loyalty every person with whom they have individual dis- 
agreements. Not every person who sticks his neck out in 
curiosity is a spy. Not every person who believes that there 
is need for improvement in our government or a need for 
change in its laws is an undercover agent of foreign govern- 
ments. And not every bad job done in an industrial plant is 
the result of sabotage; we have put on new workers and in- 
creased their speeds and a good deal of bad work is certain 
to result. The greatest reliance of the law-enforcing authori- 
ties is upon sound and calm and dispassionate attitudes on 
the part of the American people and its press. We must not 
yield to any tendency to become frightened and to make 
enemies among ourselves. 

On the other hand, dissenting groups or nonconforming 
individuals will help to maintain the law that gives them 
such freedom if they will use a common sense recognition 
that events have unsettled public opinion and that it is a 
period of uncommon excitement and sensitivity. Persons who 
go about flaunting their right to be provocative or disagree- 
able or intemperate in speech are among the chief enemies 
of the liberty we are trying to preserve. 

Let us avoid some of the mistakes which give aid and 
assistance to any Fifth Column: 


First: We must permit no tampering with our civil rights, 
for the first break in that bulwark will provide the opening 
wedge for those who seek the breakdown of our democratic 
system. 

Second: We must prevent lawlessness and mob violence, 
for by destroying law and order we create the confusion in 
which the Fifth Column thrives. 

Third: We must not alienate the alien who wants to be 
loyal, for by so doing we drive him into the camp of the 
Fifth Column. 

Fourth: We must have a social and economic policy in the 
nation which will not leave millions of people hopelessly out- 
side of its benefits and comforts. A reactionary national 
policy would be the greatest aid and comfort a Fifth Column 
could hope for. 


Keep Out of the War—and Its Hysteria 
by PAUL HUTCHINSON, managing editor, Christian 
Century 
Mr. GUTTMANN HAS DONE A SUPER JOB OF SUMMARIZATION 
and analysis. It has badly needed doing. But after reading 
it I must confess that I am more pessimistic than ever as to 
the chances of protecting the civil liberties of members of 
minority groups if the present crisis deepens. And it is go- 
ing to deepen. What Mr. Guttmann’s facts—and I accept 
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them as facts—will mean to the overwhelming majority of 
Americans if they once become cognizant of them, is that 
no person of German background can be trusted. Even 
the most seemingly innocent and pronounced anti-Hitler 
refugee is as likely as not to be a Nazi Fifth Column 
“plant.” Any German, including a German who has been 
in this country for years, perhaps all his lite, and is an 
American citizen, is—in view of Mr. Guttmann’s descrip- 
tion of the working Nazi overseas organizations—suspect 
until he proves himself innocent. And how is he going 
to prove himself innocent? I am glad to see that in England 
the Fifth Column hysteria is dying down and that public 
outcry is forcing revision of the government policy of in- 
ternment of aliens. But we are in no mood to listen to talk 
about civil liberties these days, and my prediction is that 
we will shortly reproduce all the worst features of the de- 
lirious days of 1917-20. If we enter the war we will have a 
worse witch hunt under the humanitarian Franklin D. 
Roosevelt and Robert H. Jackson than we had under Wood- 
row Wilson and A. Mitchell Palmer. 


The Psychological, Economic, and Physical Fronts 


by RICHARD B. SCANDRETT, Jr., president of Survey 

Associates, Inc. 
THE MOST EFFECTIVE PROTECTION WHICH THE UNITED STATES 
or any other nation can have against the German Fifth Col- 
umn is preparedness on the three fronts: psychological, eco- 
nomic, and physical. The psychological is the cornerstone 
upon which economic and physical preparedness can be built. 
Our psychological preparedness has been in the construction 
stage during the 150 years of our existence as a nation. It 
has been nurtured by an increasing faith in ourselves and a 
continued development in our democratic process with its 
governmental authority stemming from the people them- 
selves. We have approached nearer than any other powerful 
nation to the elimination of class distinctions in our political 
democracy. Our free press, free speech, and civil liberties, 
have given the rank and file of our citizens opportunities to 
learn and comprehend. Our great statesmen have been the 
representatives of the people rather than their leaders. This, 
now deeprooted, national psychology is our primary defense 
against the Fifth Columns of totalitarianism. With the ex- 
ception of some of the southern states, equality of political 
opportunity has been so generally accepted by all our eco- 
nomic strata that we have been able to make appreciable 
advances along the road toward equality of economic op- 
portunity. Our soil is consequently less fertile for the seeds 
of revolution than that in France or Poland or even England. 
Our first line of defense is to augment our general con- 
sciousness and appreciation of our heritage of political free- 
dom as it has evolved in the 150 years of our history as a 
nation. Our people must renew their faith in themselves. To 
strengthen our psychological preparedness, the people should 
be made as completely aware as possible of the Hitler pro- 
gram for a German world domination, and the technique 
which has been developed for its accomplishment. To make 
the Fifth Column visible is to destroy its potential effective- 
ness. Its presence in France, Holland, and Norway was 
largely unrealized until it was too late. We have the great 
advantage of having had an opportunity to be forewarned. 
Let us make the most of this opportunity. If our statesmen, 
our newspapers, our educators and writers can unite in in- 
forming our people of the present existence of this unde- 
clared psychological war against us, we shall win this war. 
We need as much propaganda of our own as is possible, to 
keep constantly in our minds the meaning and ultimate se- 
curity which is inherent in the American form of govern- 
ment and the protection which it affords to minorities. Such 
“upper classes” as we have in the economic sense are not our 
political representatives and even if it were possible to cor- 
rupt them, in the Hitlerian sense, there is no basis for be- 
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lieving that a ‘Fortune poll of business leaders reflects the 
conclusions of American citizenry. 

Our psychological preparedness has been substantially im- 
proved in the past decade by the acceleration of our progress 
toward less inequality of economic opportunity. 
ress toward an economic democracy renders us better pre- 
pared than the French to combat totalitarianism and _ its 
Fifth Column. It will be more difficult to persuade large 
numbers of the people in the United States that they will be 
better off economically under a regime of National Socialism 
than they are under our form of representative government. 
It will be more difficult to persuade them to surrender politi- 
cal freedom for promises of economic security. Here again 
our best defense against the Fifth Column is to continue to 
make progress along this road toward equality of economic 
opportunity. 

A preponderant majority of our citizens are now awake to 
the necessity of physical preparedness in the military sense. 
In this physical preparedness, however, should be included 
as intensive a search as possible in this country for what the 
Nazis call “supportpoints.” Every alien or citizen having in 
his possession broadcasting sets, apparatus for wire tapping, 
arms or ammunition, German flags, etc. is a legitimate object 
for careful and painstaking investigation. Such investigations 
can be made by governmental agencies without becoming 
witch hunts or without infringing civil liberties. Private 
citizens should be encouraged to help by supplying informa- 
tion to governmental authorities and not by using extra-legal 
vigilantes. We have no choice but to do everything we can 
to defend ourselves. 


First, Know What the Fifth Column Is Not 


by DOROTHY DETZER, national executive secretary, 

Women’s International League for Peace and Freedom 
WIDESPREAD DISTRIBUTION OF Survey Graphic’s EXCELLENT, 
factual article would be one effective way of educating the 
public on the actual meaning of the Fifth Column. In line 
with this, government spokesmen might well be called upon 
to clarify and not confuse. this important issue. When by 
inference or innuendo they suggest that the labor movement 
or the peace movement is a part of the Fifth Column—or 
are unconscious tools of the Fifth Column—they only add 
to the muddle. 

Instead of adding to the existing tension and confusion, I 
should like to see the Attorney General announce a series 
of broadcasts over the air at the most popular hour. Such a 
series—perhaps five or six in number—should be well ad- 
vertised in advance and the public invited to listen. The 
broadcasts could be made invaluable in uniting this country 
in a constructive, courageous, and effective effort to deal with 
this difficult problem in an American way, if the manuscripts 
were prepared with simplicity—were free from those color- 
words which induce panic and fear—and were presented 
calmly and dispassionately. Such a series should aim to 
analyze the facts about the Fifth Column; how it functions; 
how it is organized; and equally important, what it 1s not. 

Along with this, I should like to see the Congress or the 
President set up a commission of distinguished citizens 
whose duty it would be to make a comprehensive study and 
recommendations of adequate methods for dealing with this 
new phenomenon in our national life without jeopardizing 
the Bill of Rights or our free institutions. Surely the United 
States should give as much intelligence, energy, and time to 
finding ways to offset Nazi and communist plans as the 
Nazis and communists used in developing them. 

At the same time I would hope that the government would 
return to the best American tradition by protecting the right 
of both the Nazis and communists to meet openly and speak 
freely. We cannot kill an idea by driving it underground. 
We can only change such ideas by better ideas. But the 
idea of political democracy without its corollary—industrial 
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democracy—cannot continue to appeal as “a more excellent 
way” as long as millions of citizens are condemned to live 
below a subsistence level. It is now a recognized fact that, 
only when political democracy in Germany became static and 
failed to supply the needs of life, the Nazi movement 
began to flourish. Therefore nothing, it seems to me, can 
be more shortsighted than to take’ Nazis and communists 
off WPA and relief: lists, penalizing their wives and children, 
and putting the question of jobs and bread on the basis of 
ideas instead of need. 

Further I would add, inasmuch as we now live in a 
wholly militarized world, the federal government should 
hold a monopoly not only on the instruments of violence but 
on training with the instruments of violence. Any private 
military or shirt organization which drills either with guns 
or broomsticks, should be outlawed. Unfortunately, now 
that we have set aside our traditional American rejection of 
peacetime conscription, the Fifth Column will be given in- 
structions on how to shoot by the United States Army, and 
the money of American taxpayers will supply them with 
the guns. 

And finally, though it may not seem to have a direct ap- 
plication to the immediate problem, I am convinced that 
when the Executive or any other law-enforcing official who 
has sworn to uphold the Constitution and the laws of the 
land, successfully breaks the law or finds trick ways of 
evading it, he is psychologically following a Hitler pattern, 
and aids that moral disintegration which is the ultimate 
purpose of the Fifth Column. 


Don’t Believe Wild Fifth Column Stories 


by JOHN HAYNES HOLMES, minister, The Commun- 
ity Church, New York 
1. Mr. GuTTMANN’s ARTICLE MOVES MY SUSPICION. WHO Is 
he, and where and how did he get all this elaborate informa- 
tion? Having read the American “Red Network,” I am skep- 
tical of this German Brown Spider’s Web. 


2. Taking the article as you would have us take it—i.c., 
at its face value—I feel no undue disturbance. Whence this 
feeling that the Nazis are some kind of supermen, who can 
do things beyond the competition or even imagination of 
other men? It is our panic terror, not their super-genius, 
that magnifies these Germans. Why assume that they are 


‘ insuperable, irresistible, omnipotent? I count them as stupid 


as they are despicable, and therefore deprecate Mr. Gutt- 
mann’s extravagant attempt to prove that the Nazis have 
some uncanny diabolism which only the most extraordinary 
measures can overcome. 


3. “What can we do?” May I first state what we must 7ot 
do? We must not imitate the Nazis—fight fire with fire, set 
Satan against Satan! In the silly panic of this hour, we can 
think of nothing, apparently, but to set up ourselves in this 
country a replica of what Hitler has set up in the Reich. I 
suppose the idea is that, if we do it first, then Hitler will 
not have to come over here to do it. So we proceed to build 
tanks and submarines and bombing planes; we adopt peace- 
time military conscription; we give the President emergency 
—dictatorial—powers to suspend laws, issue decrees, spend 
money, take over property; we restrict civil liberties, and 
enact terroristic legislation. In due course, we will extend 
our Secret Service to match the Gestapo. That’s what most 
people want, apparently, to meet this conspiracy unmasked 
by Mr. Guttmann. Well, I’m against it! I want to preserve 
America. And I insist we are not preserving but destroying 
this country when we do under the Stars and Stripes what 
Hitler is doing under the swastika. 

4. “What can we do?” Be ourselves. Keep our heads. 


Trust our institutions. As individuals, be calm and resolute; 
as a nation, mind our own business and leave European quar- 


-rels alone; as a people, solve our economic and social prob- 
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lems, and therewith perfect our democracy. Above all, in 
our own hearts, in Washington, in the country at large, 
get rid of fear. There is no more chance of Hitler’s coming 
across the Atlantic than there is of Wells’s (and Welles’s) 
Martians landing in the New Jersey meadows. There is 
little danger of a Nazi Fifth Column undoing this nation, 
and much danger of ourselves undoing it in fear of this 
Fifth Column. The stories of what so-called Fifth Columns 
have done in other countries are grossly, insanely exaggerated. 
They are the counterpart in this war of the atrocity stories 
in the last war. Which leads me to my conclusion—that I 
regret that the Survey Graphic published Mr. Guttmann’s 
article, and therewith joined the ranks of those engaged in 
spreading the miasma of panic in America! 


Don’t Confuse Refugees with Fifth Columnists 


by WILLIAM HABER, professor of economics, Univer- 

sity of Michigan (on leave); executive director, National 

Refugee Service 
THERE Is JUSTIFIABLE CONCERN ABOUT FirtH COLUMN ACTIV: 
ity in the United States. At the same time, an error of seri- 
ous proportions would be committed to look for its source 
among the recent refugee immigrants. To my knowledge 
there is no segment of our national population more whole- 
hearted in its complete condemnation of Nazism than its 
victims who are now in this country. The various refugee 
organizations in daily contact with emigrés are constantly on 
the alert, yet the number of individuals arousing even the 
slightest suspicion has been inconsequential—certainly less, 
proportionately, than the incidence of such cases in our citi- 
zen population. 

England’s admittedly severe internment policy toward 
thousands of refugees has recently been criticized and is 
widely recognized as having been precautionary rather than 
justified by the actions of the refugees themselves. The Under 
Secretary of State for the Home Office said in the House of 
Commons: “I wish we knew half as much about many of 
the neutral aliens and many British subjects as we know 
about the enemy aliens now in this country. . . . I should 
like to pay my tribute to the behavior of these refugees. . . . 
Apart from one or two petty isolated incidents . . . there 
have been no serious acts hostile to the state which can be 
attributed to these people.” H. G. Wells and Norman Angell 
are among those who have recently cited the shortsighted- 
ness of the policy of interning refugees, and thereby, in Mr. 
Angell’s words, failing to make use of their “wealth of 
knowledge, talent, and devotion in the cause of fighting 
Hitlers 

So far as the resident aliens in the United States are con- 
cerned, a certain measure of identification and control of the 
group already exists in registration and fingerprinting. Be- 
yond this, it is to be hoped that no special brand of treat- 
ment will be leveled against aliens as a class. Earl G. Har- 
rison, director of registration, has promised that full pro- 
tection will be given to citizens and non-citizens alike, and 
Department of Justice officials are similarly on the record. 
But the liberal attitude of the federal government has been 
counteracted somewhat by the anti-alien legislation brought 
up in Congress and by renewed local and state efforts to 
discriminate against aliens politically, economically, and in 
other ways. 

Discrimination of this type, official or unofficial, is counter 
to all our precepts of equal rights for all residents of the 
United States, and plays into the hands of the real Fifth 
Columnists—those who would destroy democracy. 

In my view those striving to identify refugees with the 
Fifth Column are erring through overzealousness. We have 
more to fear from those of our own citizens of foreign or 
native birth who, in their respect for the “thoroughness, 
order, and efficiency” of totalitarian countries—or perhaps 
their opposition to some manifestation of the democratic 
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process, such as free speech—secretly embrace the Nazi doc- 
trines and thus weaken our defenses. They represent our 
greatest Fifth Column threat. 

Perhaps our main task should be to arouse the substantial 
number of American citizens with the instincts of “appeas- 
ers,” who respect successes in whatever field and are apathe- 
tic to the possible consequences of a German military vic- 
tory. This group is apt to soft pedal the natural inclination 
of Americans to express abhorrence for Nazi doctrines in 
order “to be on the safe side.” 

If we are to avoid having our ideological defenses softened 
up by Fifth Column penetration, we must engender in this 
wide sector of our population a positive and militant con- 
viction that the liberties of our democracy are worth pre- 
serving. 


Don’t Vote for Fellow-Travelers of Moscow or Berlin 
by JOHN CHAMBERLAIN, associate editor of Fortune 


I DON’T BELIEVE THE FirTH COLUMN IN THE UNITED STATEs 
is going to be scotched by witch hunting. Nor do I believe 
in indiscriminate name calling; if you begin by denouncing 
Lindbergh as a Nazi, you very probably will end by making 
it impossible for a two-party system to function, or for any- 
one to discuss the rational ends to be accomplished by sending 
an army to China or to Dakar. 

On the other hand, no democrat is under compulsion to 
treat the desire of a Nazi or communist sympathizer for 
office in a trade union or other organization with the slight- 
est respect. In the Newspaper Guild I make it a personal 
rule never to vote for anyone who is under the slightest 
suspicion of fellow-traveling with Moscow or Berlin. 


Discrimination Is Difficult, But Vital 


by MARGUERITE M. WELLS, president, National 

League of Women Voters 
THE FACTUAL PRESENTATION IN THE OcTosBER Survey Graphic 
of how Germans organize their Fifth Columns helps to focus 
vague fears we all feel and to give them substance. I wish 
to suggest another article as a sequel. The current article 
raises immediately the question, “What can we in the United 
States do to meet this Fifth Column menace?” No sooner 
does the question arise than it is followed by another, “What 
United States governmental agencies are already concerned 
with the kind of boring-from-within carried on by official 
German and Nazi agencies?” I, for one, wish for a second 
article, an article to tell of each such governmental agency 
and the present limitations of its usefulness—what part for 
instance, if any, is played by the Department of Justice, the 
State Department, the courts, the police, Congress, the mili- 
tary services. 

Not until we have more specific knowledge than most of 
us now have, can we feel ourselves prepared to suggest what 
next. The Fifth Column menace requires so much more 
than alertness on the part of our citizens. It requires discrim- 
mation, to the nth degree. Though agents of the N.S.D.A.P. 
may be disguised to appear to be victims of Nazism, yet ac- 
tual victims of Nazism abound and the two look alike. Dis- 
crimination between them is difficult, but vital. The deer- 
stalker who fires at every rustle in the woods, kills more men 
than deer. 


Publicity Is a Powerful Weapon 
by DOROTHY DUNBAR BROMLEY, writer 


Ir Is EASIER FOR A DEVOTEE OF CIVIL LIBERTIES TO NAME WAYS 
in which the Fifth Column danger should not be met, than 
it is to specify methods that would be both legal and effective. 
Drilling with arms by groups not a part of the police and 
military forces should be forbidden by law, and this rule 
should apply to American vigilantes as well as to the Ger- 
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man-American Bund. Agents carrying on propaganda for 
foreign groups should be registered and their source of 
funds published. Police should be alert to punish agitators 
who create real disorder and commit acts of violence. Lax- 
ity on the part of policemen who may sympathize with 
such movements as the Christian Front and the Christian 
Mobilizers, should not be tolerated by their superior officers. 
Foreign language broadcasts should be recorded, as 
Quincy Howe, chairman of the Council on Freedom from 
Censorship, has suggested. A study might well be made of 
foreign language newspapers over a period of time, not to 
interfere with freedom of the press, but to make their con- 
tent known. Publicity can be used as a powerful weapon in 
the case of newspapers that reveal a primary loyalty to an- 
other country. 

We shall destroy and not preserve our democratic way of 
life if we hysterically label every minority group a potential 
Fifth Column. Maury Maverick, mayor of San Antonio, not 
many months ago fought for the right of communists to as- 
semble. Now he is through with defending civil liberties. 
He even thinks that Hitler may be the evil genius of Je- 
hovah’s Witnesses, a group of religious fanatics than whom 
there could be nothing more American. Mr. Maverick il- 
logically believes we can save our Constitution by destroying 
it. The Fifth Columnist obsession is spreading like wildfire. 


Make Democracy Secure in the Affections of the People 


by EDWARD T. DEVINE, contributing editor, Survey 

Associates, Inc. 
Mr. GUTTMANN HAS MADE AN IMPORTANT CONTRIBUTION, 
quite in keeping with the objective and constructive charac- 
ter of our journal. Nonetheless, it is sensational. If his ac- 
count is correct, and it carries conviction, there would at first 
glance seem to be no way of protecting ourselves against 
the Fifth Column danger except to close the embassy and 
consulates through which the fruits of its pernicious ac- 
tivities reach Berlin. That of course would mean severing 
diplomatic relations. After ‘that, agencies and individuals 
could be watched and dealt with under federal and state 
laws. Espionage, inculcation of subversive ideas, training 
for the reception of fascist or communist aggression are no 
doubt sufficiently punishable. 

However, the severing of diplomatic relations is of doubt- 
ful wisdom. Thomas Mann’s recent study of Goethe’s part 
in the analogous era when Napoleon seemed on the way to 
world domination makes clear why some of our distinguished 
contemporaries are pacifists, isolationists, or advocates of 
appeasement rather than war mongers and super-patriotic na- 
tionalists. My judgment would be to await developments, 
standing by our social achievements, protecting minorities, 
including aliens, and pushing the needed reforms to make 
our democracy secure in the affections and impulses of 
workers, consumers, producers, investors—all citizens. 


Judge All by What They Do, Not Who They Are 


by LOUIS ADAMIC, editor of Common Ground, author 

of “From Many Lands” 
OsviousLy, THE FIFTH COLUMN MUST BE ATTENDED TO, AND 
as quickly and thoroughly as possible. But I hope that job 
will be left to the F.B.I. and the Army and Navy Intelli- 
gence Services. Where the average lay person is impelled to 
help, he should do so with the greatest discretion. For un- 
just hounding of people as Fifth Columnists is apt to drive 
many into, or onto the fringes of, the Fifth Column. Hitler 
probably counts on that. 

The general public will do well to bear in mind that the 
Fifth Column has been recruited not only from among the 
aliens and from the German and Italian groups in the coun- 
try, but from all the elements of our population, including 
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the old-stock Americans. I know of an old-stock American 
who, carrying an American passport, has been a Nazi agent 
in Europe for a number of years. There are powerful busi- 
mess men in the United States who admire Hitler and his 
ways. Most of these are old-stock Americans. A few of 
them, along with Charles Lindbergh, have not yet returned 
the decorations Hitler and Goering bestowed upon them. 
The nihilistic, totalitarian disease of which Hitlerism is the 
chief or most palpable symptom gets into all manner of 
persons regardless of background. 

The Fifth Columnists or Trojan Horsemen and Donkeys 
should be attended to, for the most part, as individuals by 
proper agents of the government. Entire groups must not be 
relegated to the purgatory of suspicion simply because they 
are aliens or of German or Italian backgrounds, for that 
would drive them into the Fifth Column. 


Strengthen Democracy, Deal Sternly Only with Traitors 
by RICHARD L. NEUBERGER, journalist 


WERNER GUTTMANN HAS DONE A GREAT JOB IN ANALYZING THE 
menace which the Nazi organization presents to democracy 
throughout the world. Perhaps some of us in the Far West 
have not been sufficiently aware of that menace. However, 
I believe everyone is increasingly alert to the activities of the 
fascists and communists who pretend to revere America, but 
actually want America to adopt policies which serve the in- 
terests of Germany and Russia. 

President Roosevelt is wise in dealing sternly with the ele- 
ments described by Mr. Guttmann in his informative article. 
However, at the same time that we put down these traitor- 
ous groups in our midst, we should heed a warning ex- 
pressed recently by Senators Norris and Wheeler. They 
pointed out that to bolster the defense of democracy we must 
give all our people a real stake in democracy. A dam which 
pumps water for irrigation and lights dark farmhouses is as 
important an instrument of democracy as a fortress guard- 
ing our seacoast. 


Register the Backers of Anonymous Mail Campaigns 
by MORRIS L. ERNST, lawyer and author 


WE ARE FACED WITH TWO STEALTHY UNDERGROUND MOVEMENTS 
—communism and Nazism—both of which can be main- 
tained only in a society operating without a Bill of Rights. 
Our attack on these movements to date has been of a self- 
defeating nature. To suppress the movements, to outlaw 
them, is merely accepting the philosophies of the Stalins and 
the Hitlers. To deny relief to Nazis or communists is silly 
because they will not hesitate to lie, believing as they do that 
the end justifies the means. 

I am persuaded that we can easily defeat these neurotic- 
fringe movements in the United States by the mere process 
of disclosure. The Liberty League folded up when we knew 
the names of the contributors. We have come to believe that 
it is essential to get complete disclosures when words are 
printed on a piece of paper known as a stock certificate or 
a bond. Anonymous literature piling into our mail pouches 
should be allowed continued distribution and should not be 
censored, but operating under a Bill of Rights we are en- 
titled to know the names of the people back of such docu- 
ments. I doubt if we can protect the Bill of Rights along- 
side of anonymity, for these two dictatorship movements— 
communism and Nazism—can only operate in our scene by 
stealth and subterfuge..We should oppose all outlawing of 
parties and suppression of ideas, but we should go forward 
in the direction implicit in our present postal laws under 
which, to procure cheap postage rates known as second class, 
the ownership of printed material must be disclosed. Nor 
would I allow the use of post office box numbers without the 
name of the sender on the envelope. I would allow printed 
material in the mail bag only if there were on public record 
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in some easily ascertainable form, the names, etc., of the peo- 
ple back of the documents. Communism and Nazism can- 
not survive in the United States in the open light of day. 
But up to now most of our legislative attempts have been 
in the opposite direction, namely—to drive these movements 
underground—which is exactly where they thrive best. 


Watch the Bund, but Remember the Constitution 
by WILLIAM ALLAN NEILSON, educator 


I HAVE READ WITH INTEREST AND AMAZEMENT Mr. GuTTMAN’s 
account of the National Socialist organization in Germany 
and abroad. One wonders that so cumbrous and elaborate a 
machine does not fall of its own weight. 

The Fifth Column as described in Mr. Guttmann’s article 
is only, of course, a section of the vague group (or groups) 
which, in this country, is supposed to be preparing us to 
betray our traditions and hand over our country to outsiders. 

As long as we are technically at peace with Germany the 
greater part of the activities described cannot be touched. It is 
clear, of course, that the embassy and the consulates are be- 
ing used for purposes other than those for which they are 
ostensibly established, but it is only occasionally that such 
proof is obtainable as would justify even a protest. I see only 
two things we can do: 


1. To apply rigorously to organizations like the Bund all the 
laws restricting military drill, uniforms, possession of arms, 


and the like. 


2. To acquire, through the instrumentalities at the disposal 
of the Department of Justice, the completest possible informa- 
tion with regard to the personnel of the organizations de- 
scribed, so that, in the event of our finding ourselves at war 
with Germany, the activities planned might be paralyzed 
at once. Much of this information is already in the hands 
of the F.B.I., but it is important that this bureau should be, 
both as to its undertakings and its methods, somewhat more 
completely subordinate to the Department of Justice and the 
principles of the Constitution than has at times appeared to 
be the case. 


Apart from such legal action there remains, of course, the 
duty of all of us to expose subterranean activities to the 
proper authorities whenever such activities become known to 
us, and to do everything possible to make the American peo- 
ple realize the implications of totalitarian influence and 
methods wherever they appear. 


Don’t Make Scapegoats Out of Aliens and Refugees 

by GEORGE L. WARREN, director, International Migra- 

tion Service; secretary, President’s Advisory Commit- 

tee on Political Refugees 
REFUGEES ARE NOT NEW TO AGENCIES AND SOCIAL WORKERS IN 
touch with the foreign born. Those familiar with the history 
of immigration to this country know that many immigrants 
of earlier decades came because of religious and _ political 
persecutions in Europe, including Germany itself after 1848. 

Social agencies dealing with refugees have acquired a fund 
of knowledge of refugee problems. The patterns of refugee 
experience are familiar to them. They know the intimate 
personal histories of thousands of refugees whose conduct 
they have had opportunity to observe over substantial periods 
of time. In general, refugees desperately concerned about 
where and how they can start life anew, bereft of all posses- 
sions and professional status, devote little time to demonstra- 
tions of proof of their antagonisms or resentments toward 
their persecutors. te 
That members of the Fifth Column organization function 

under the guise of refugees is believable, but that all refugees 
or any considerable number of them are Fifth Columnists is 


a charge that is refuted by the experience of mature agencies 
and social workers in most intimate contact with the victims 
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of Nazi persecution. No greater harm could be done to those 
who have already suffered so much and to ourselves than to 
permit legitimate concern for our national interests to ex- 
press itself in unwarranted fear and suspicion of refugees 
from Germany and the areas which it has occupied. We need 
to be alert and to face courageously the threat which the 
organization of the Fifth Column presents. We have equal 
need to guard against the hysteria which is the nurturing 
soil of indiscriminate prejudice against the foreign born in 
general and Germans, Austrians, Czechs, Poles, and Jews in 
particular at present. 


Don’t Penalize the German-Americans 
by H. L. MENCKEN, writer and editor 


My BELIEF IS THAT SUCH ARTICLES AS Mr. GUTTMANN’S DO A 
great deal of harm. They vastly overestimate the Fifth Col- 
umn danger, and only serve to arouse the fears of the boo- 
boisie. When, as, and if Roosevelt horns into the war, the 
German-Americans, no matter what their views, will suffer, 
just as they did in 1917. I see no way to avoid it. 


A Three-Point Program 
by DOROTHY KENYON, lawyer and former judge 


THE GERMAN PASSION FOR THOROUGHNESS IN ORGANIZATION 
was never better (or worse) exemplified than in the extraor- 
dinary network of Fifth Column activities which it has built 
up throughout the world. The mere cataloguing of its 
ramifications makes the blood run cold. Certain items be- 
come unforgettable pictures. The item about the charwomen, 
for instance, methodically piecing together night after night 
the unguarded contents of our office scrap-baskets—this some- 
how more than any of the others hits below the belt. How 
can we meet such a menace, where shall we put up our lines 
of defense? Worst of all, does it mean that we cannot trust 
and should never employ any more Germans? 

The problem is one of the toughest this easy-going coun- 
try has ever had to face. For the menace of spies is imme- 
diate and immense. How to meet that menace is going to 
require almost as great organizational skill on our part as 
the Germans have shown on theirs. But even more difficult 
is the problem of how to prevent our natural reaction to this 
hateful menace from turning into a witch hunt with all the 
misdirected cruelty and sacrifice of civil liberties that witch 
hunting always brings in its train. The prevention of such 
a catastrophe will require from us a degree of expertness 
greater than we have ever been called upon for, so far. 

Certain points would appear to be axiomatic: 


First: The job of meeting and conquering the spy menace 
is a highly skilled job of investigation, detection, and pre- 
vention that must be carried on by professionals in govern- 
ment service specially trained for just that sort of dangerous, 


highly skilled work. 


Second: (The reverse of the first) The job of spy detection 
is no job for the average citizen. Enthusiasm for the chase 
is no substitute for, lack of skill. Not only does indiscriminate 
spy-hunting result in indiscriminate suspicion of everything 
and everybody that is strange or different from ourselves but, 
worse still, once that suspicion becomes general it plays right 
into the enemy’s hands. Take the panic fear of aliens, for 
instance, which recently swept over the country. Anybody 
who spoke with a foreign accent became perforce an alien 
and therefore suspect. Even refugees, many of them only 
recently escaped from Hitler’s terrible attentions in Europe, 
were looked on askance. All of them, uncritically, indis- 
criminately, and cruelly, were lumped together as suspicious 
characters. In so doing we have played right into the hands 
of the Fifth Columnists. For the very purpose of Fifth Col- 
umn activities is to create bad blood among us, to break 
down our sense of fair play, our love of freedom of speech 
and of religion, and to substitute for them religious and 
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racial intolerance. As the Department of Justice has said, 
“We shall not defeat the totalitarian evil by emulating its 
methods.” It is only too clear, therefore, that we must not, we 
cannot be trusted to, take the law into our own hands. 


Third: While the job of protecting ourselves from the ter- 
ribly real and present danger of Fifth Columnists is being 
carried on by skilled government officials, we must publicize 
by every means in our power the need of more, rather than 
less, democracy, tolerance, and fair play. Alert to danger, 
we must nevertheless keep cool about it, we must not let 
it obscure the value and meaning of our precious democratic 
heritage. We must not forget that America is still the haven 
of refuge of the oppressed from every land, and that, God 
willing, she will always continue to be that haven. Most of 
us are descendants of people who fled from Europe in times 
of persecution gone by. Now there is or was a similar great 
movement of the persecuted from Europe. Let us open our 
doors to them, let us open our hearts. And let us, when 
they come, give them what they are looking for—liberty, 
equality, fraternity, tolerance, willingness to live and let 
live within the democratic pattern, death to those who would 
destroy it. For these are the bases of true Americanism— 
which no Fifth Column can ever destroy. 


Our Counter-Espionage Statutes Are Adequate 


by ROGER BALDWIN, director, American Civil Liber- 
ties Union 
WHERE A FOREIGN GOVERNMENT OPERATES IN ANOTHER COUN- 
try to secure secret information of a military or industrial 
character, its agents can of course be prosecuted for espion- 
age. Our statutes are wholly adequate to reach any such 
agents and the F.B.I. is equipped to enforce them. 

Where consular offices are used to disseminate propaganda 
to interfere with the political life of another country, or to 
go beyond the interests of its own nationals, they can and 
should be restrained. The steps taken at the recent Havana 
conference to that end are. legitimate and desirable. 

But the real problem presented by Nazi penetration in 
other countries does not lie in espionage or the improper 
activities of consuls. It lies primarily in attempts to influence 
public opinion and in playing upon economic interests al- 
ways susceptible to the seductions of profit. Against these 
no laws can operate in a democracy. All governments main- 
taining diplomatic and trade relations have the right to 
promote their own trade and argue their own case. 

Obviously the Nazis play upon the weaknesses’ of political 
democracy, upon class and racial divisions, and on the lure 
of profits. We can repel them only by a democracy more 
representative, more responsive, more determined; by greater 
unity based upon the needs of the masses; by stronger public 
controls of the economic system. Basically, we, like the rest 
of the world, confront the question of whether the inevitable 
collectivism in economic life is to be achieved by Nazi con- 
quest and dictatorship, or by democratic federations of free 
nations. Here in the Western Hemisphere we can build a 
real democratic interdependence with other nations through 
free trade, currency controls, political accords and military 
defense. These constitute the best antidotes to the Nazi 
Fifth Column in the Americas. 

The danger of the Nazi Fifth Column here is overempha- 
sized by the experience of countries bordering on Germany. 
Three thousand miles of water do make a difference, even 
to German residents. They, like all: of us, are interested pri- 
marily not in the dreams of German world domination, but 
in making a living, in personal security, and in effective par- 
ticipation in the political destinies of their own communities. 

If espionage is uncovered and destroyed, if consular offices 
are restricted to their legitimate functions, if truly demo- 
cratic governments cope with economic crises and injustices, 
the Nazi Fifth Column will be impotent in the Americas. 
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Pershing and a World Peace 


by K. L. SHERMAN 


Mid-September saw the celebration of General Pershing’s eightieth birth- 
day. One honor came to him after a lapse of twenty-seven years—presenta- 
tion by President Roosevelt of the Distinguished Service Cross for “extra- 
ordinary heroism in action” at the Battle of Mount Bagsak in the Sulu 
Archipelago. The story back of it and of the peace he made with the 
Moros, is told by one of the officers who served under him there. A parable 


for Armistice Day. 


A SUCCESSFUL MILITARY LEADER IS A MAN PROFICIENT IN 
methods not only of conducting wars but of preparing 
for them. Why shouldn’t we look to him, also, for clues 
as to how to end wars—in ways that promote continued 
peace? 

At four-score, the General of the Armies of the United 
States is rated as still in active service. General Pershing 
was in his fifties when he was chosen, unexpectedly, for 
the office of commander-in-chief of the American Expe- 
ditionary Force. Yet in earlier achievements, escaping the 
glamor of worldwide publicity, we can see more clearly 
the real Pershing and understand the principles which 
have motivated every action of a military career that has 
ranged over three continents—principles founded upon a 
signal recognition of ethical rightness and the moral cour- 
age for its fulfillment. To my mind, looking back, those 
principles could have offered at once an immediate, and 
more durable, solution of the international problem at 
the end of the World War. Looking ahead, they can be 
taken to heart now when an unstable peace has been torn 
to shreds by its sequel. 

I first met General Pershing in Jolo, P.I., in 1913. He 
was then a brigadier general, assigned to duty as civil 
governor of Mindanao and Sulu, and commanding gen- 
eral of the District. Just arrived that day by transport, 
we all felt there was something in the air, for we had 
been given only a few hours notice to vacate Camp Con- 
nell on the Island of Samar. Our battalion of Philippine 
Scouts was one of the best; our commander wore the 
Congressional Medal of Honor. Pershing’s headquarters 
were in Zamboanga and we were surprised to find him 
in Jolo. We had been told, however, when we landed, 
that the Moros were firing into the barracks and officers’ 
quarters, often at night, and that people were sleeping on 
the floors with mattresses against the walls to stop the 
stray bullets. Evidently it was this tense situation that 
had brought him. 

Shortly after dark, orderlies passed around with infor- 
mation that Pershing wanted to see all officers at once 
at Quarters No. 4. We hustled into our white uniforms 
and assembled as directed. He was standing near a huge 
Chinese lantern lit by a single tallow candle. Poorly 
lighted as the room was, his strong face could not be mis- 
taken among the many officers crowded into the small 
space. When I was introduced to him, he repeated my 
name as clearly as though he always had known me. I 
still can feel his piercing eyes, and the strong, firm grip 
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of his hand. I was to learn, later, that when Pershing 
speaks a man’s name and looks into his eyes, the man is 
indelibly registered in his memory. He may not see him 
again for years, but when he does, he will call his name 
with the same assurance as on the first day he met him. 

The next evening, we were paying a social call on our 
new commanding officer at Augur Barracks, when an 
aide-de-camp came in and singled out the officers a few 
at a time. Gradually we slipped away, and soon were 
assembled at the governor’s residence. There, one of 
Pershing’s aides met the captains and gave each of them 
typewritten orders which were to be read at once and 
discussed if necessary. I was at my captain’s elbow, and 
as soon as we were out of the house, he explained that 
we were to attack the Moros on Mount Bagsak, the fol- 
lowing morning. “First,” he said, “we will go to the 
barracks and get things started, and then to our quarters 
to get into field equipment. We are to go by boat—leave 
in two hours. All must be as quiet as possible.” 

In the time set we were steaming out of Jolo harbor 
toward Camp Bun Bun, fifteen miles away. Before day- 
light the next morning seven companies of Scouts, M 
Company, 8th U. S. Infantry, and a Mountain Gun de- 
tachment, who had marched overland or had arrived by 
boat, were ready to attack the greatest Moro stronghold 
ever built. 


Pershing in Victory 


IN THE DAYS THAT FOLLOWED I WAS TO LEARN HOW GENERAL 
Pershing had tried in every available way to induce the 
Moro leaders to go back to their farms and live as peace- 
able citizens; how he had brought Captain Pyle down 
from Camp John Hay to make a personal visit to the 
outlaws and offer every guarantee of immunity. Captain 
Pyle spoke nearly all the dialects of the Philippines, and 
he knew how to win over native chieftains. But the 
Moros were different; he was lucky to escape with his 
life. Meanwhile Pershing had appealed to the Sultan of 
Sulu and his prime minister, Hadji Butu, sending mes- 
sages by loyal Moro guides; but all these overtures had 
been answered by insults. 

The battle raged continuously for five days and four 
nights. It could not have ended sooner without a much 
greater loss of life on both sides. Pershing* intentionally 
left unguarded one side of the mountain which was cov- 


* The only staff to assist him in organizing and carrying out the ex- 
edition were his two aides, First Lieutenant W. W. Gordon and Second 
ieutenant James L. Collins. 
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ered with jungle growth to encourage all Moros who so 
desired, to leave the fight before it was too late. 

It is not important that Captain Moylan’s Company 
captured one of the cottas (forts) and Captain Nichol’s 
company, led by Lieutenant Oliver, captured another, 
and that General Pershing remained with Captain Charl- 
ton, who commanded the two Moro companies on the 
final charge, until they were in the last trenches.} 

The important fact is that the battle did not take place 
until General Pershing was convinced there was no other 
way to settle the situation; but that once a decision was 
made, he struck a devastating blow which left no doubt 
in the minds of the Moros as to the character of the mili- 
tary leader with whom they had to deal. He was no idle 
bluffer; he meant exactly what he said. 

Then almost before our dead were buried, an orderly 
brought every officer a copy of Pershing’s report of the 
Bagsak engagement. The first page was a list of the troops 
engaged. On the second page—there were only two—we 
read the copies of the two cablegrams and the short 
paragraphs which follow: 


Upon the date shown below the following telegrams relat- 
ing to this action were received and sent: 


Zamboanga, June 18, 1913. 
Camp John Hay, June 18, 1913. 
GENERAL PrrsHinc, Zamboanga. 

Please accept for yourself, your officers and men my sincere 
thanks and congratulations upon the patience, perseverance, 
courage, and admirable conduct displayed by all in the recent 
operations against hostile Moros of Lati Ward. Though our 
losses have been regrettable, I feel that under the peculiar 
circumstances we should feel gratified that they have been no 
heavier. Please express my sympathy to the relatives of those 
who lost their lives while performing their duty so gallantly. 

(Sgd.) Bri 


Zamboanga, June 18, 1913. 
Genera Bett, Camp John Hay. 

Please allow me to express for the officers and men of my 
command the deepest appreciation of your telegram of con- 
gratulations regarding their conduct during the recent ex- 
pedition against hostile Moros on Mount Bagsak, Island of 
Jolo. Copies have been sent to all concerned. 

(Sgd.) PEersHinc 


While individual acts of gallantry and exceptional conduct 
will be made the subject of a special report to the department 
commander, with appropriate recommendations in each case, 
the commanding general of the district desires to extend to 
each and every man of the Mount Bagsak command his 
heartfelt thanks for the heroic and loyal response to the call 
of duty in this engagement which, for stubborn resistance 
and ferocity of counterattack, has probably not been equaled 
so far since the American occupation of the Philippine Islands. 

The commanding general had the privilege of directing 
this action in person, but he cannot forbear expressing his 


+ The citation of 1940 read: “John J. Pershing, General of the Armies of 
the United States, retired, then brigadier general United States Army. 
For extraordinary heroism in action against hostile fanatical Moros at 
Mount Bagsak, Jolo, Philippine Islands, on June 15, 1913. He personally 
assumed command of the assaulting line at the most critical period when 
only about 15 yards from the last Moro position. His encouragement and 
splendid example of personal heroism resulted in a general advance and the 
prompt capture of the hostile stronghold.” The officers who witnessed the 
engagement believed General Pershing was entitled to the Congressional 
Medal of Honor, but, at that time in Jolo, he would not permit the recom- 
mendation to be forwarded, In turn, nine years later, following the authoriza- 
tion by Congress of the Distinguished Service Cross for gallantry in ac- 
tion, the Decorations Board in reviewing citations for bravery in the 
Philippine campaign recommended this award for General Pershing. Secre- 
tary John M. Weeks planned to surprise him with it, only to have the 
plan nipped in the bud by the General himself who urgently requested that 
he be not embarrassed by such action, in view of the fact that he was 
cist of staff of the army and therefore exercised control of the Decorations 

oard. 
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appreciation of, and pride in, the cool courage, the fortitude, 
and the splendid gallantry displayed by the troops engaged 
—pride of blood in the superb fighting qualities of the Amer- 
ican soldier, and pride in the native soldier, who, under the 
leadership of experienced white officers, has again demon- 
strated in battle his loyalty, bravery, and efficiency. 

In this hour of exultation let us not forget the vanquished 
foe. Benighted and burdened with the superstitions of cen- 
turies, battling for his prejudices and against organized gov- 
ernment, he fought with an unswerving courage and a sup- 
erb gallantry that was the admiration of all. Let our assur- 
ances of good will be extended to him in his defeat, and let 
no opportunity be allowed to pass to do a kindly act, or to 
extend a word of encouragement to this brave people. 

(Sgd.) Joun J. PersHine 
Brigadier General, U. S. A, 


Naturally our hearts were bitter for the loss of one of 
our captains and some of our men. But the humane senti- 
ment expressed in the last paragraph of Pershing’s report 
did much to erase ideas of reprisal from our minds and 
hearts. There was something big and fine in those 
straightforward sentences—unexpected in a bare report— 
so full of that spirit of fair play which is born of freedom, 
and which finds its best expression in a democracy. 

No looting was permitted in the Moro villages near 
Mount Bagsak. Medical assistance and food were given to 
those in need. Bishop Charles H. Brent, long a close 
friend and confidant of General Pershing, came to the 
front with his plans for building up confidence and en- 
couraging cooperation between the Moros and the Ameri- 
can government. In this he was to be ably assisted by Mrs. 
C. Lorillard Spencer of New York and Newport, who 
gave not only financial help but an unmeasured personal 
service. They established schools and dispensaries; they 
vaccinated the natives against smallpox; taught them the 
rules of sanitation. They gave them not only good coun- 
sel, but friendship. They lived the Golden Rule. [See 
“Blue Wings Over Sulu,” by Fonrose Wainwright, Sur- 
vey Graphic, August and September 1939.] 

For three hundred years Jolo had been a seething hot- 
bed of piracy and banditry, but so complete was General 
Pershing’s victory and so successful were Bishop Brent 
and Mrs. Spencer in their humanitarian efforts, that Jolo 
has lived since in peace and prosperity. The only fear in 
Jolo today is that with the independence of the Philip- 
pines, the protection of the American army and navy will 
be withdrawn, and the Islands left to the mercy of any 
nation powerful enough to exploit them. 


The General of the Armies 


AFTER THE PHILIPPINES—EIGHT THOUSAND MILEs To MExico 
and Villa, the bandit. This was an exasperating business. 
Few men could have restrained themselves from going 
beyond the strict instructions and limitations imposed by 
Washington. But throughout the Mexican campaign, 
General Pershing followed not only the letter but the 
spirit of his orders. 

The situation there was barely settled when General 
Pershing was selected to command the American Expedi- 
tionary Force in France. Many people will remember the 
severe criticism that followed this appointment. 

During the war I was traveling east from San Francisco 
by train. In the same Pullman there happened to be an 
elderly lady who, seeing me in the uniform of a captain, 
shortly engaged me in conversation. 
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“Do you know General Pershing?” she asked. 

“Yes,” I replied guardedly, “I have met him a number 
of times; besides, I know a great deal about him.” 

“Do you really think he is the man for the place?” she 
questioned earnestly. 

“T think he is,” I answered. 

She shook her head doubtfully. “I have heard so much 
against him.” 

I tried to make clear to her how leaders of men, espe- 
cially great war leaders, always have had to contend 
against evil report. 

“You must remember,” I told her, “that our enemies 
can do much to weaken our cause by destroying confi- 
dence in our leaders. Before now, competent officers have 
been removed from command on account of false rumors, 
to be replaced by inferior men.” 

“But do you think,” she persisted, “that General Persh- 
ing has the necessary strength of character?” 

“Yes,” I replied, “I am sure he has. General Pershing 
will not tolerate a single officer on his staff who cannot or 
does not do his full duty. Neither will he tolerate a com- 
mander in the field who does not measure up to his ex- 
pectation. I doubt whether there is another officer in the 
army with an equal strength to do his full duty under the 
most trying circumstances. Even though it might break 
his heart to relieve an old officer from his command, I am 
sure Pershing would do it if he thought it would save 
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human slaughter and strengthen the American cause.” 

My questioner was not convinced. “I have heard that he 
is cold, relentless, lacking in fine feeling.” 

I answered her misgiving by telling her about the Bag- 
sak fight. From memory I quoted the last paragraph 
of that memorable report, and asked, “Can a man who 
chooses so to treat an enemy, be lacking in fine feeling?” 

She was deeply touched. “Thank you, so much,” she 
said, “for giving me such confidence. I want to believe in 
him. My only son has just gone over.” 

Perhaps more significant in Pershing’s career than his 
moral quality, his ability to function under strain, or his 
humanity, is his directness in approaching problems, his 
uncanny foresight in predetermining the effect of word 
or deed. He never blunders through a haze of conflicting 
issues; he sees clearly, acts promptly, and always with 
economy of effort. 

In France he organized and trained a great army, lead- 
ing it to the repeated test of battle. He kept that army as 
a fighting unit over the protests of the other Allied com- 
manders who tried to force him to spread the American 
troops throughout the Allied Divisions. He could see the 
infinite complications of such distribution: the difficulty 
of supplying food, equipment, ammunition; and the far 
more serious consideration of not being able to permit 
our men to fight under their own commanders. This plan 
would have relieved him of a great deal of responsibility, 
but he was not the man to shirk 
a trust for which he felt himself 
accountable. Few realized, at the 
time, the scope of his endeavor; 
but he earned the loyalty and 
respect of an army of millions 
of men; he understood them; he 
had mastered the situation in 
France. 


If the Terms of the Treaty Had 
Been Different... 

‘THE WAR OVER, PERSHING FOUND 
himself only one of the Allied 
commanders, and what he 
might have done had he been 
in supreme command only the 
general himself knows. How- 
ever, in view of his action at 
Bagsak and in the light of what 
has followed, it is safe to assume 
that General Pershing would 
not have permitted an Armistice 
on November 11, 1918, but 
would have driven on until the 
German armies were crushed. 
This accomplished he would 
have extended his hand in 
friendship and asked for noth- 
ing more. 

History records many wars in 
which the winners, flushed with 
victory, have imposed terms of 
peace which were intended to 
wreck or weaken the defeated 
nation for all time. These vic- 
tors always leave out of account 
the factors of human fiber and 
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stamina, the psychological reaction to injustice. Hate re- 
mains, until the humiliated people through their own 
efforts regain their lost place. No nation is “destroyed” 
until the last loyal citizen is dead. 

War is not always ended by the cessation of hostilities. 
It can end only when the belligerents are genuinely at 
peace with one another. If the terms of an armistice and 
of a peace treaty are such as to wound the pride of a de- 
feated foe, though he may be forced to accept them, he 
will bide his time to “get even” with the victor. The de- 
sire for revenge leaves no place for normal thinking, and 
brute instincts prevail. 

At the end of practically all modern wars, instead of 
the simple “Pershing method” of condensing the final re- 
port of the war and the peace into two short paragraphs 
which might lead to a sound understanding among the 
nations, a complicated settlement has been drawn up in 
an effort to satisfy the many demands of the nations in- 
volved in the dispute. Each country seeks to make mini- 
mum concessions, and to get all it can by bickerings and 
intricate political moves. These devious methods of settle- 
ment are not only unjust and expensive, but they are 
wholly unreliable, solving nothing of lasting importance. 
There is little gained, materially, by territory taken as 
war booty, for the costs of holding it far exceed the val- 
ues. As at Bagsak, the fighting done, mistakes must be 
acknowledged, hatreds cleared away, and friendship, sup- 
planting former bitternéss, will have room in which to 
grow and endure. 

The time came when our men were no longer needed 
overseas, and it was Pershing’s problem to get them 
home. The return of the American Expeditionary Force, 
is one of the greatest known feats in military transporta- 
tion and leadership. The general was among the last to 
arrive, and almost immediately he plunged into the work 
of so thoroughly reorganizing our peacetime army that 
the mistakes of the unpreparedness of 1917-18 need not 
be repeated. 


Victory Is Not Enough 


WHEN, AT THE AGE OF SIXTY-FOUR, GENERAL PERSHING WAS 
relieved from active duty as head of the War Depart- 
ment in Washington, he was placed in charge of the 
Battle Monuments Commission, and returned to France 
to supervise a work requiring not only mastery of detail 
but a sensitivity of emotion, almost personal. The men 
buried there were his soldiers, still in his care. The square 
edged crosses of unstained white, row after row, became 
silent witnesses to that care, standing in military preci- 
sion, as the men beneath them stood before him in life. 
Whatever has befallen since, something of his spirit has 
stayed with them in the quiet acres of the American 
cemeteries in France. 

As a cadet at West Point, Pershing stood out from his 
fellows. He distinguished himself as a lieutenant of cav- 
alry. He was so conspicuous as a captain that President 
Theodore Roosevelt raised him to a brigadier general 
over all the field officers of the army. As a general in the 
Philippines, in Mexico, and in France, he stands alone. 
Nor does his record depend only on his military genius. 
He has proved himself to be an excellent governor; and 
a sagacious foresight and an instant and almost prophetic 
discernment would have made him a leader in statecraft, 
had his life turned that way. Endowed with a practical 
understanding of human nature and an ability to reach 
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the objective by a straight line, he performed great tasks 
so easily that observers may have taken them as a matter 
of course; but military men, facing new wars, look back 
to him for patterns. 

It is now immaterial who was responsible for the con- 
ditions laid down after the World War. The League 
machinery, set up by the Covenant, confronted terms in 
the accompanying treaty animated by greed, hate, and 
revenge, in a conspiracy of wrath. Much of the muddle 
of the world today is traceable to those inexorable de- 
mands. History cannot be remade, but it can be re- 
viewed frankly with opened eyes, so that its blunders may 
be avoided and treaties so written as to establish friend- 
ship rather than hostility. 

For centuries the governments of the world powers 
have had at their command the cumulative enlightenment 
of the ages, yet the leaders in control often have de- 
clined to apply this knowledge. Unless a victor has a 
keen perception for the elemental reactions of the human 
mind, a strong desire for fair play, and a deep-rooted 
love for his fellow man, foe as well as friend, he is in- 
capable of dictating the terms of an enduring peace. 

On the instant of victory at the battle of Mount Bag- 
sak, General Pershing was so aware of the other fellow’s 
plight that he struck off the living principle that must 
be reckoned with in the settlement of all conflicts. When 
this principle is accepted by the controlling nations as the 
indispensable factor in any adjustment of differences, 
world peace will appear at last within the realm of pos- 
sibility. 
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A Philosophy of Power” 
by JOHN PALMER GAVIT 


My FIRST MEETING FACE-TO-FACE WITH THE MUCKLE DE IL— 
with old John W. Satan the Father of Lies in person and no 
room for doubt about it—shook me, emotionally, to the mar- 
row of my bones. Although it was many years ago when | 
was a very young man, to this day my flesh still creeps with 
the vivid memory of it. Long since, I became hardened to 
that sort of thing, but then it was for me an experience such 
as must happen to a person upon being informed that the 
supposed parents whom he has trusted all his life have de- 
ceived him; that in fact he was a doorstep foundling of highly 


dubious and anyway inferior heredity. Or, worse still, that: 


all his deepest lifelong beliefs and loyalties are lies not merely, 
but vicious lies. 

It was at one of the famous “Tuesday Night Meetings” at 
the Chicago Commons social settlement, attended not only 
by the working people of the neighborhood but by men and 
women from far other sections and ranks; at which with no 
limit upon free speech almost every imaginable subject was 
discussed by people having much, little, or no information at 
all about it—as commonly in such free forums. Usually 
either Professor Graham Taylor, resident warden of the settle- 
ment, or I presided, and had our hands full in protecting 
decorum, accepted time limits, and fair play, including some 
degree of adherence to the subject. I count my experiences 
in that chair as incomparably valuable contributions to my 
personal education in the fundamentals of democracy and its 
indispensable concomitant of tolerance and good humor and 
temper in the presence of intolerance and detestable opinions. 
It fell to me to preside that night. 

The speaker of the evening was a stranger, introduced by 
some of the habitual participants as an extraordinarily able 
and interesting talker; none of us had seen him there before. 
I personally conceived instantly an instinctive dislike for him; 
others afterward confessed a similar reaction. Yet he was 
physically a comely, personable fellow, tall and big and com- 
manding, with a kind of sinister charm but for a certain 
indefinably cynical glint in red-brown eyes, and a peculiar 
derisive twist as of congenital insincerity about his thin lips 
amid a sharply pointed red beard. I was quite certain— 
though I don’t know why and afterward learned it as a fact 
—that the name by which he was introduced was not his 
own. I always have suspected that it was Mephistopheles. 


His ANNOUNCED SUBJECT WAS “THE PHILOSOPHY OF POWER,” 
and he handled it with consummate skill and an amazing 
background of knowledge; with a kind of restrained elo- 
quence, coldly glittering and razor-edged, indescribably con- 
vincing—or, rather, hypnotizing—despite one’s knowledge 
that what he was saying was a tissue of poisonous lies, saved 
from plain absurdity by a deft seasoning with question-beg- 
ging assumptions and half-truths. The feeling grew upon me 
that here was Evil Incarnate, gloating malevolently as he 
artfully “made the worse the better reason”; turning inside- 
out and hindside-before everything that morally sane folk 
take for granted as true, good, or beautiful. Indeed, he 
categorically denied the existence or the possibility of Good 


or Truth or Beauty, or of any human instinct or natural de- 


sire for them; enthroning ruthless Power and the lust for it 
as the be-all and end-all of the Universe. He averred that 
what does exist, and is the one desideratum and Master of 
All is the Will-to-Power, the irresistible determination to 
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achieve a stronger and all-dominating existence. Such, said 
he, is the sovereign alembroth in all the transactions of the 
Cosmos. It is right and cosmically necessary that the strong- 
est should take possession—by whatever necessary means— 
of the treasures of earth, including the most beautiful wom- 
en; it is in the fundamental nature of things right that the 
largest and most aggressive dog should have the biggest 
bone. Laws and devices, or superstitions like honesty, candor, 
fellowship, mercy, tolerance, and fair play are profoundly 
evil per se, because they interfere with the survival of the 
fittest; z.¢., the physically strong. 

Ergo, Christianity was, he averred, a definitely evil thing; 
worst of the religious anodynes and soporifics of the feeble 
and spiritless, the humble and impotent, the peaceable and 
subjected, who nevertheless treacherously sought by malici- 
ously perverted values to dominate the world . . . and had in 
fact well-nigh succeeded therein. The meek actually were 
inheriting the earth that belonged by right to the strong! 
This dismal contraversion he attributed chiefly to the Jews. 
They, he said, once had believed in and practiced boldness, 
vigor, joy through strength, cruelty, self-reliance; but owing 
to centuries of subservience under the heel of conquerors they 
had dethroned the true God of Power; had demonetized 
these desirable attributes and substituted the spurious coin of 
humility, patience, fraternity, equality . . . in short, the de- 
testable decadent “Christian virtues”! So the true Masters had 
been thwarted and done away with, the morality of the 
common man,- the populace, the herd of natural slaves, had 
triumphed. Not that he desired to lead the lesser breeds 
away from their besotting superstitions, their servile, canting 
“virtues,” their “duties’—by no means; leave them groveling 
at the feet of their idols. He awaited the inevitable rise of a 
new, great, daring Race of Supermen, to bring about the 
masculinization of the world, to install the Ruling Caste, to 
put and keep the weak, the natural slaves, under foot where 


they belong. 


To THIS MEPHITIC VENOMOUS ERUCTATION THE AUDIENCE LIS- 
tened breathless, rapt, with eyes glued like those of a hypno- 
tized bird before a snake. When at last he made an end, a 
great sigh expired, and arose a buzz of excited comment, 
protest, and condemnation. Over it all the big, booming 
voice of Hermann Bessler, who commented on almost every 
Tuesday evening speech with something from Goethe, in 
German: 

“Der Teufel ist ein Egoist!” 

“Exactly!” responded the speaker of the evening. “Intelli- 
gent, ruthless egoism is what I am preaching.” 

Tommy Morgan, who in those days was a prophet high 
in the councils of the socialists, was the first to find his feet. 
Said he: 

“T’ve just been reading Henry Drummond. He says that 
the instinct of altruism—desire to help others—is lowest in 
the cat and hyena tribes. I judge that the development of the 
speaker has been arrested at the hyena stage. It was to help 
get the hyena out of us that the Nazarene died...” 

“Quite ‘so,” interposed the speaker of the evening, “that 
non-resisting Jew embodied temptation in its most irresistible 
form.” 

“He calls this disgusting stuff a philosophy!” snorted dear 
old Dr. Lindorme, through his long sparse whiskers. I have 
forgotten what beside vegetarianism he used to argue for, 
but he was a profoundly educated old man, and such ideas 
as these enraged him. “If this is a philosophy, it is a dog- 
philosophy!” 

“All right, and why not?” rejoined the speaker. “There are 
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worse things than dogs—Christians, for instance. A dog is 
loyal, loves his friends, and will die for: his master.” 

“Aha! But are these virtues?” I found the wit to say, most 
improperly, for the chairman was not supposed to participate 
in the arguments. “What has your philosophy to do with 
loyalty, friendship, and dying for somebody else? What 
place in it is there for ‘no greater love than this, that a man 
lay down his life for his friend?’ I was under the delusion 
that this was a Christian virtue, though there were, to be 
sure, the pagan Damon and Pythias.” 


[ Do NOT KNOW, AND I DOUBT IT, WHETHER FRIEDERICH WIL- 
helm Nietzsche was the inspiration of this diatribe, though he 
might have been. At that time Nietzsche was hardly avail- 
able in English, he had died only a few years before, and the 
aphorisms of his now famous, though never finished Wille 
zur Macht were known only to the few, even in Germany. 
But for the most part it might have been Nietzsche speaking. 
Nobody present knew enough to fling out his pathetic plaint 
to his sister in 1886: “My soul is full of longing for good 
friends. ...” Furthermore, they who so glibly cite him in 
support of forcible aggression little realize that his Super- 
man would be such by virtue not of mere beef and sinews 
but of inherent quality, superiority of character and intelli- 
gence, dominating automatically by virtue of sheer mental 
and moral specific gravity. Conquest by inferior hordes, 
whether by brute force or by craft, would not answer Nietz- 
sche’s idea at all. Incidentally, like most other folk for the 
past two thousand years he completely misread and mis- 
understood both the character and the teachings of Jesus. 
Before me as I write is’ one of the most interesting, chal- 
lenging books that I have seen in a long time: “The For- 
gotten Gospel,’* sent to me by its author, Dr. Cephas Guillet 
(said by the way to be the nearest surviving relative of 
Henry D. Thoreau). One need not accept verbatim all of 
Dr. Guillet’s exegesis, apologetics, sociology and economics to 
recognize that here is a thesis of uncommon power and im- 
*THE FORGOTTEN GOSPEL, by Cephas Guillet, Ph.D., Clermont 
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portance, peculiarly timely in today’s world situation. The 
author maintains that the true gospel of Jesus and the char- 
ter of the Kingdom of God as he thought of it had reference 
not to any institutions but to a free communion of.free men 
and brothers, equal politically, socially, and economically by 
virtue of a common spirit—sharers, companions, friends. He 
holds that St. Paul did not in the least understand this gospel, 
but ignored or perverted it, in favor of a reticulated theology 
and institutionalism antithetic to the teachings of the Nazar- 
ene; that churches and states including our own have done 
likewise, failing anywhere and everywhere to incarnate or 
even to tolerate it; much less has it place in any current com- 
munism, socialism, fascism, Nazism, or in any “Christian 
civilization” hitherto extant or possibly emanating from con- 
ventional ideas or organizations. Take it or leave it—I com- 
mand it as intellectual and spiritual exercise for all who 
would find a place in the world for the teachings of Jesus. 
At any rate it puts very clearly the essence of the issue which 
in the last analysis has the world in conflagration today. 

In all the years since that evening long ago, there have 
been growing upon me the perception and conviction that 
the ultimate warfare is precisely between these two concep- 
tions then so dramatically contraposed; that is, between the 
delusion that raw physical Might is its own justification, and 
the antipodal idea that Right, however ineffable and inde- 
finable, is the ultimate Power; that its concomitants are pre- 
cisely the factors so blithely blasphemed upon that occasion, 
and that they conspire toward the development of the Su- 
perior Personality dominating only by indubitable quality. 


WHAT THE WORLD KNows AS HITLERISM, THE BLOWHARD BULLY- 
ing of its Mussolinis large and small, everywhere and always 
teek with the ideas of Nietzsche; or, rather, with the dis- 
tortion of them. Always and everywhere it is the stupid and 
the inferior who espouse them. For the really superior per- 
son does not boast, nor ever encroach deliberately upon the 
rights, or even the sensibilities, of others. Even if conscious 
of his superiority he wears it modestly, even humbly, realiz- 
ing that for it he is immensely indebted to life and to his 
fellowmen. Truth is that the more genuine it is the less he 
thinks about it at all. Arrogance and aggressiveness are in- 
separable, unmistakable hallmarks of the inferiority complex. 

Moreover, those who blather these ideas most noisily and 
practice them most brutally do not themselves believe in them. 
They are abhorrent to something deeply seated in the heart 
of men. As Olive Schreiner says in one of her “Dreams,” 
“There is no sane man in Hell.” Else why do they apologize? 
Why the excuses, the alibis? If it be a righteous thing to 
terrorize, to dominate by force, even to destroy, the “lesser 
breeds without the law,’ why do they deny—why do they 
not rather glorify as righteous deeds—the sinking of the 
Athenia, the drowning of the refugee children on the City 
of Benares; why do they protest that submarine commanders 
have been ordered not to sink unarmed passenger ships with- 
out warning; why do they angrily accuse the British of 
bombing mere civilians while they themselves make holocaust 
of London, sanctimoniously claiming that they seek only 
“military objectives’? Why do they exclude all outside ob- 
servers from Poland, where their avowed philosophy is hav- 
ing its most satisfactory expression? 

The obvious answer is that they are profoundly, instinc- 
tively ashamed of all of this, and try to hide its horrors even 
from their own decent people. However long delayed, how- 
ever ghastly the corpse-filled, flame-lit road to it, the day of 
reckoning is sure. The stars in their courses, the energy at 
the heart of the infinitesimal atom, the fire in the soul of each 
individual person, alike and together fight for the Truth 
despised by the Men of Might; to confound and bring to 
nought the False, however for the time being it may wear 
the semblance of Power. 
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IDEOLOGY Is NOT A NATURAL AMERICAN worD. Po itics Is. 
Propaganda is for most still a kind of double-talk, in spite 
of all the alarums and retreats. But the press agent, and ad- 
vertising, we understand. We need to translate these mumbo- 
jumbo words into the American way of thought and to make 
clear the long hard trek ahead of us against the dictators, 
The totalitarian ideology has been magnified into a mystery 
of almost overwhelming might; propaganda beclouded with 
menace until men begin to deem every communication evil 
—or meaningless. It would help the minds, and wills, of the 
plain people if they understood that the ideological front, 
whatever its original sincerity or residual efficacy for control 
of mass emotions, is now mostly window-dressing behind 
which are a machine, a boss, jobs, and spoils—in short: 
politics for place, plunder, power. The gangs sell their 
“ideology” to their peoples (and the world) to keep in power. 
Democracy will disprove the ideology racket; but we also 
need to throw the gangs out, as the experienced British early 
perceived. The bosses do not mind reversing an ideology, 
vide the Russian-German pact, but they will fight like hell 
to keep in power. 

Again, Joe Goebbels is no miracle man; he is a press agent, 
very astute and with an international loud speaker, but a 
‘front-man’ nevertheless. And so is Gayda. They have over- 
studied some of our American advertising devices for chan- 
neling emotions into action, but forgot that our advertisers 
do deliver a fair line of goods. Let’s get over this propa- 
ganda jitters; they can’t hypnotize us, and we have common 
sense. We compliment these men too much by matching our 
honest ideals of democracy with faked-up ideologies. It 
would take the curse off them to use our own symbols for 
Fuehrer and Duce and ideology—Boss Tweed and Al Capone, 
say, and graft and ballyhoo. 

We have had parts of the story in studies of the leaders and 
the party forms, but no full length exposé of the crass politics 
of the dictatorships. To get the inside facts is naturally im- 
possible; we found that out from American political ma- 
chines, which were amateur and innocent compared to these 
international rackets. But some student, another Lincoln 
Steffens with an asbestos muckrake about 5,000 miles long, 
could start to follow up the hints that have come even to 
laymen: Herr Hitler’s publishing monopoly and the profits 
of “Mein Kampf”; that dispatch about Dr. Goebbel’s “hand- 
some new house”; the charge that certain German head-men 
had cached fortunes in other countries—just in case; the 
differences in jobs, wages, and perquisites for party members 
in Russia, Italy, even Germany. 

Consider the vast patronage in the party, the bureaus, in- 
dustry, and the armed forces; the expense accounts of secret 
agents and propagandists; the hand-outs of the timid to 
armed bullies; the expropriated wealth of the Jews. Who gets 
it all? The gravy-train must be long and crowded, even if 
the bosses try to enforce discipline, and pretend there is 
equality of both sacrifice and reward. Now it runs into 
conquered lands whence come stories of looting. What a 
chance for the carpetbaggers, great and small, armed in 
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chaos! How many pro-consuls to be appointed from party 
members! “Commissar of Bessarabia.” “Gauleiter of Hol- 
land.” The old Empire game. 

Ideology may still keep the people quiet; what keeps the 
gangs together is, in part at least, the “cohesive power of 
public plunder.” We know the term. Why not expose and 
debunk these dictator machines? We have a gift for such 
literature—and one day some of their boys will be double- 
crossed, kicked out, and spill the beans. We pray that some 
one as expert on machine politics as was Linc Steffens is 
there to write on “The Shame of the Nations,” or another 
P. T. Barnum is around to tell how these press agents fool 
honest folks. 


OUR PRESENT VOLUMES DO NOT TACKLE THIS FIELD; THEY ARE 
not even hunting out evils at home, but seeking to interpret 
how our democracy works: by the union of statesmanlike 
ideals with political horse sense in Edward M. House; by the 
interplay of president-makers (Hanna to House) with social 
forces that made the panorama of political progress from 
1896 to 1919; by the repetition of the pattern of politics, by 
which J. T. Salter means “the elements or constants that 
occur and reoccur in every campaign.” I offer these books 
as political history in delightful and readable form, that pro- 
vides instructive background for our own political drama this 
November. 

“President Makers” is political interpretation through “lead- 
ership in an age of enlightenment,” done with realism and 
awareness of the inner motivation and drama in situations 
that were dressed-up at the time. Very valuable for its wide 
range, and for the order, perspective, and clarity with which 
the story of an era is told. It is not new in thesis or record, 
but it will be especially helpful to young men and women 
who want to understand the “Square Deal,” the “New Free- 
dom,” and the genealogy of the Bull Moose that, by devious 
marches, came to Armageddon. Why Old Bob La Follette 
failed yet triumphed; how Bryan was vindicated as an in- 
ternational statesman; what happened to Taft; how the mild 
Colonel House played his strange part in our national 
destiny—all are answered, and the tale graced with nice 
studies in group biography, say of the scholar-statesmen, 
Lodge, Hay, Roosevelt, and Henry Adams. 

Here is a clear picture of democracy at work, and on the 
whole a pretty encouraging picture. It makes a vote in 1940 
worthwhile. There is no politics on the diabolic scale we 
believe exists in the dictatorships; yet it reveals again the 
axiom that underlies all politics, in the evil sense. That basic 
fact is that some person or group intrigues, deals, and manip- 
ulates to barter something of public interest for the sake of 
private interest. Somebody gets a job, a contract, prestige, 
fame, or power, on pull not merit. That kind of politics is a 
deep and corrupting influence in modern life. It under- 
mined France; it is one of the origins of appeasement; it is 
rooted in present communism, fascism, Nazism; and it can 
blast a democracy. To fight that kind of politics abroad and 
at home is our job—and as Pat Harrison said: “Public Moral- 
ity begins at Vinegar Bend.” 


I mention “Mr. House oF TExas” BECAUSE THE CAREER OF 
that remarkable man, and the drama of his friendship and 
later break with Woodrow Wilson, holds a perennial fascina- 
tion. Mr. Howden Smith gives an intimate and detailed por- 
trait, drawn by a confidential friend. It is warm with ad- 
miration, and naturally pro-colonel. But not anti-Wilson, who, 
he concludes, was betrayed by his virtues, chiefly his stubborn 
idealism. The book also contributes to our thesis by its 
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revelations of the kind of hard-boiled politics the President 
and his unofficial colleague were up against in Paris, seeking 
a world comity. Here was grand politics, imperial, cynical, 
bartering, that out-bluffed and out-bargained this idealistic 
twain, with the craft, age-old experience, and realism of the 
trained European. To study these methods will help us 
understand what is going on today. We may need that 
knowledge, for self-preservation. 


ProFEssoR SALTER WOULD KNOW THE RACKETS TO LOOK FOR 
in the dictator machines. He delights in the flora and fauna 
of politics which he studied in Philadelphia for “The Boss,” 
and now catalogues in general for the American scene. He is 
in the Steffens tradition, though no muckraker, in liking 
politicians, recognizing their inevitable place, and arousing 
a liking in return that garners him many fresh and gay case 
stories. Read the one about the representative who no 
longer kisses the babies, but sends a government pamphlet 
to newly-married constituents who “are expecting.” That is 
to exemplify the chapter on the necessity for the officeholder 
(Salter’s chief interest) to render every possible service to 
his voters. 

Other chapters cover the need to identify himself with his 
people (Hitler vows to wear a uniform until victory), to be 
homely and familiar and direct in contacts (not via radio), 
and on the primal value of talk versus bullets. The base of 
politics in the ethics of the people is a theme that produces a 
telling study of our folk morals, embroidered with wise epi- 
grams: “The American has a sense of ego, but not a sense of 
State” (an antidote to totalitarianism). . . . “Our politics is 
the apotheosis of the particular” (what price ideology?).... 
“In Europe the gentry hunt: in America, everybody.” 

The cracks and the cases make this a gay book; its realism, 
its understanding of voter and politician, its constant return 
to experience, make it a wise one. The youth who get this 
kind of Poly. Sci. in our academies will not be taken in by 
the nightmare forms in Europe. Here is folklore woven into 
sharp patterns. 


THESE BOOKS DO TOUCH OUR THESIS. THEIR SIDELIGHTS ON 
political methods may help us protect representative govern- 
ment at home, and to comprehend how corruption might be 
magnified into terror in States where the controls are off. 
They reenforce our faith in a democracy based on free dis- 
cussion (the paramount need) and free voting. They do 
point out evils, but evils ‘that are often the by-products of 
freedom. Finally, by paradox, the fact that the study of our 
own political methods does not reveal much on how we can 
understand the politics of dictator States, and that by com- 
parison, our evil forces seem amateur and remediable, is a 
ground for hope. For there the boss does not have to truckle 
with voters (mark every Swastika!), and he can close, dis- 
cussion of his record in a final way—by killing his opponents, 
his lieutenants, or the recalcitrant voters. Let us preserve that 
difference. Let us also understand the dictator-boss, the one- 
party machine, the violence that hunts pelf and power, and 
destroy them along with the ideology, the propaganda, and 
the bombs. 


Are These Moments to Decide? 


THE WAVE OF THE FUTURE: A ConFEsSION OF FAITH, by Anne Mor- 
row Lindbergh, Harcourt, Brace. 41 pp. Price $1, postpaid by Survey 
Associates, Inc. 

HERE IS THE BRIEF ESSAY, THE CONFESSION, OF A SENSITIVE 

mind, reaching out towards some faith adequate to a world 

that slips ever more dizzily to confusion and to chaos. It is 
the work of a poet, perhaps of a mystic, and seeks a faith 
rather than a solution. “I do not write,” says the author, “to 
urge my view upon you; nor do I offer any concrete solu- 
tion.” The author seems to admit that we must try to find a 


solution, but “with humility.” She reminds us that in the 
Greek tragedies the gods never forgave the sin of pride. We 
should try to see what Nazism and fascism are trying to ex- 
press; their cruelties and bestialities may be incidental, like 
those of the French Revolution. We should try to see what 
changes we must accept, ought to face, ought to have faced 
before, so that this thing might not have come upon us. If 
revolution is inevitable, let us try to make it a peaceful one 
in this country. The author reminds us that before this war 
started there were elements trying to direct the course of 
progress in Europe. “There were idealists who wished to 
correct life peacefully, within the existing pattern, without 
completely destroying it in the process of improvement. . . . 
The tragedy is that there were not enough of them or—for 
many and infinitely complicated reasons—they were unable 
to bring about changes of sufficient expanse or with sufficient 
speed or wisdom to forestall the coming violence.” And here, 
it is to be feared, one encounters the fundamental contradic- 
tion of this essay—and of the author’s sensitive and brilliant 
mind. 

All the early part of the book is, in effect, a protest against 
too great a readiness to reach decisions on moral issues; and 
to oversimplify them. Her pro-Ally friends are, she admits, 
right to oppose the evil of Nazidom, but only “relatively” 
right (page 10). This war is not a struggle between the 
Forces of Good and the Forces of Evil, but rather does she 
see it as the Forces of the Past fighting the Forces of the 
Future. The arguments which support the view that Britain 
is, after all, America’s first line of defense are sound but 
“they should not be allowed to loom so large that they block 
our view completely” (page 32). Logically they are con- 
vincing, but we cannot trust to material forces alone. And 
we must learn to adapt ourselves to the forces of the future. 
Finally, she finds it utterly futile to get into a hopeless “cru- 
sade” to save civilization. “I do not believe,” she says, “that 
civilization can be saved simply by going to war.” 

Nor, let us hope, does anyone else believe that. civilization 
can be saved “simply” by going to war. The question we 
have to answer is not whether civilization can be saved by 
going to war, but the very different question of whether there 
are situations in which civilization can be saved without be- 
ing willing to go to war. 

The great evil of the generation which followed the last 
World War was not an over-readiness to come to decisions 
on moral issues, oversimplify them, and enter crusades, but 
the very opposite tendency to declare that there were no 
moral issues; that nothing was particularly right, nothing 
particularly wrong; a tendency not to over-simplification but 
over-sophistication; to disparage reason, exalt intuitions, and 
evade any intellectual conclusion which might call for action. 

Why did those (to whose efforts Mrs. Lindbergh calls at- 
tention in the passage quoted above) who wished to make 
the necessary changes peacefully, fail? Insofar as it is pos- 
sible to judge after the event—and after all, if it is not easy, 
it is at least easier, to be wise after the event—it is because 
the mass of men adopted towards the necessary changes pre- 
cisely the attitude which Mrs. Lindbergh adopts and urges, 
in the early part of this essay. 

Among the idealists of whom Mrs. Lindbergh says there 
were not enough were those who put forward the quite 
simple (and quite unchallengeable) proposition that if ever 
the lesser nations (like the Scandinavian States, or for that 
matter France or Britain) were to be in a position to frustrate 
violence coming from very large national units (e.g. Ger- 
many), then obviously the lesser must combine for purposes 
of mutual and common defense; just as on one notable oc- 
casion, when a certain group of thirteen states were faced by 
what they regarded as aggressive violence, they had “to hang 
together or hang separately.” 

But this proposition that nations should cooperate for com- 
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mon defense, self-preservation, encountered of course very 
strong instinctive resistance. Nations are by “nature,” by 
tribal instinct, isolationist. And this “mystical” instinct to 
have no truck with foreigners, led them to resist and chal- 
lenge a proposition which was, in terms of reason, of the 
self-evident fact, quite unchallengeable. Being unchallenge- 
able the European isolationists resorted to just those appeals 
which Mrs. Lindbergh makes in this essay. Appeals to “re- 
form ourselves” were made as the alternative to common 
action for the defense of the victims of violence. 

There is one passage of Mrs. Lindbergh’s which para- 
phrases or summarizes the kind of reply to appeals for ac- 
tion against evil and violence, which anyone who has worked 
for international order this last thirty years will have heard 
a thousand times. The passage is this: 


I do not think the problems of the world today can be solved 
as simply as most of these enthusiasts claim, or that the issues 
are as crystal clear as they would have us believe, or that those 
who write and talk have the ultimate revelation or divine judg- 
ment as to the best plan of action. 


This last decade or so, high-brow and low-brow alike have 
taken refuge from the need for decision in just such an at- 
titude. No one, who need be considered in any sane discus- 
sion, has ever pretended that vital issues are always or in all 
aspects crystal clear; or that to decide between alternatives is 
to claim divine judgment; or that practical decisions are ever 
between completely black and completely white. We know 
that always in life and politics is it a choice of evils. The 
choice between right and wrong is the choice between the 
lesser evil and the greater; as Lincoln knew. Which in no 
degree lessens the truth that there are times when, if you 
are not for the right you are against it. © NorMAN ANGELL 
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TOO BIG, by Morris L. Ernst. Little, Brown, 314 pp. Price $2.75, post- 
paid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


As ANDREW CARNEGIE SAID, LONG AGO WHEN BIG BUSINESS 
was in its fat infancy, “They threw cats and dogs together 
and called them elephants.” From those days, two genera- 
tions ago, when many Americans still believed in personal 
independence, the distrust of bigness has come down to us 
through the grand and lonely figure of Justice Brandeis, to 
flower once more in his old age through a new generation 
of liberals. 

Morris Ernst is one of this new generation, and in this fast 
moving story, dedicated to the great Justice, he “documents” 
the curse of bigness with the lurid details of how American 
business men and financiers have over-reached themselves. 
Here you will find the history of national cordage, forgotten 
now because of its failure, but a big noise in its day. Here 
is the saga of Big Steel, and how it got snarled in its own 
feet and was outdistanced by its competitors, and the story 
of the departed lords of anthracite. Here is a comparison of 
the costs of operation of savings banks, showing that the 
giant metropolitan banks cost more to run than banks of 
moderate size; and a cutting analysis of the financial powers 
of colossal life insurance companies. And so on through 
moving pictures, chain stores, cities, and governments. 

The gist of the story is that again and again men have ob- 
tained power that carried responsibilities beyond their imagin- 
ation and capacity. They have had to make decisions that 
led to catastrophes which they could not understand or fore- 
stall. Those who trusted to the Captains of Industry found 
themselves shipwrecked because the captain never understood 
his ship. : ; 

In these latter years we have seen in one nation after an- 
other, the rake’s progress of bigness through trusts, monopo- 
lies, cartels, and high finance to business collapse, the poison- 
ing of democracy, and the desperate expedient of military 
dictatorship. This is bigness at its final swelling before it 
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The author of “The Robber Barons” does a 
stirring story of American politics during the 
era of reform from McKinley to Wilson. 
Josephson’s keen analysis of the men who 
have aspired to power and taken over in the 
past comes as an object lesson to present- 
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Dusk of Dawn 


The life story of the great Negro American 
writer and teacher. ‘There is nothing quite 
like it in the literature of the subject. Its 
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and so much man power that the nation as 
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A call for moral readjustment in this new 
tragic world, by one of America’s most culti- 
vated minds and vigorous thinkers. ‘Such 
books as Mumford’s are as important as the 
political and military measures which are 
now being taken to constitute the remnant 
of the democratic world into a final bastion 
of civilization.”—Reinhold Niebuhr, The Na- 
tion. 4th printing, $2.00 
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Dr. Thorndike does for cities of 20,000 to 
30,000 what he did for cities of 30,000 and 
over in “Your City.”” He assigns to them 
ratings for general goodness of life, sug- 
gests ways and means of improvement, gives 
detailed information whereby intelligent 
citizens may compare their city with others, 
large and small, in important features of 
welfare. $1.50 
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bursts, the perfect example of the law that grasping men may 
conquer but have not the capacity to govern. We-shall see 
what we shall see, but the nemesis of bigness is no pleasure 
for the common people who have let it grow, only to be 
crushed in its fall. 

Read this book, and repent, for a day of judgment seems 
to be at hand, and only by knowledge can we hope to be 
saved. Some of that knowledge is in this stirring book. 
Washington, D.C. Davip CusHMAN CoyLE 
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ee IN OUR TIME? by James P. Warburg. Harper. 76 pp. Price 
cents. 


AN_ ATLAS-HISTORY OF THE SECOND GREAT WAR, by J. F. 
Horrabin. Knopf. 99 pp. Price $1.50. 


HOW TO PAY FOR THE WAR, by John Maynard Keynes. Harcourt, 
Brace. 88 pp. Price $1. 


CHART FOR ROUGH WATER: Ovr Rote 1n a NEw Wortp, by 
Waldo Frank. Doubleday, Doran. 182 pp. Price $1.75. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


HERE ARE FOUR BOOKS CULLED FROM THE MULTITUDE DEALING 
with problems of the war. Four war books, each written by 
a specialist in a different field, have as little in common as 
the classic descriptions of the elephant by the Englishman, 
the Frenchman, and the German. Mr. Warburg, quondam 
financier and now capitalist and philanthropist, presents a 
brief, tentative essay designed to clarify American thinking 
on the issues of foreign policy raised by the war. Focusing 
his attention on the future, he examines the grim prospect 
of a totalitarian victory; the probable peace terms of the 
democracies, should they triumph; and the difficulty of 
achieving a negotiated peace until the German people—as a 
result of Allied peace pledges or other events—overthrow the 
Hitler regime. Obviously, the first contingency would be 
distasteful, perhaps disastrous, to us, while the others, broadly 
speaking, would be in our interest. And any peace plan 
which is to be successful must rest on a proper conception of 
the nature of peace and thé causes of conflict. Mr. War- 
burg’s own conclusions are hardly original; indeed, they re- 
flect pretty accurately the general liberal desire for a just and 
flexible politico-economic structure in the post-war world. 
But it was not his intention to write an exhaustive treatise. 
The captions will maintain that the book is far too brief and 
simple to come to grips with the concrete problems of Amer- 
ican foreign policy, but it is valuable as a primer for the 
clarification of ideas. 

The popular British geographer, J. F. Horrabin, has as- 
sembled fifty-one maps and charts, garnished them with in- 
cisive descriptive paragraphs, and served them up as “An 
Atlas-History of the Second Great War.” Like his earlier 
atlases on current affairs, this one is accurate, timely, and 
comprehensible at a glance. There are maps showing the 
changes in German territorial boundaries since 1914, the par- 
tition of Poland and the Polish campaign, the location of 
German and Polish minorities, and the pre-blitzkrieg West- 
ern front. Still others depict war changes in Russia, the 
Mediterranean, and the Near East. An excellent series of 
ingenious charts illustrates the economic potential of the 
belligerents. Altogether, a very useful handbook for ready 
reference on the war. 

When an economist looks at the conflict, he is at once con- 
cerned with the methods for financing the orgy of destruc- 
tion. Goaded by J. M. Keynes, the British public has done 
some deep thinking on the problem of meeting the costs. 
In “How to Pay for the War,” Keynes presents his own plan 
—a scheme to avoid inflation by a system of deferred earn- 
ings, or forced savings, which will prevent the quantity of 
money available for consumers’ expenditure from increasing 
rapidly, while at the same time the quantity of useful goods 
offered to consumers remains stationary or declines. Once he 
has demonstrated statistically that the rich alone cannot pos- 
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| sibly satisfy the state’s financial demands, Mr. Keynes very 
cleverly links the sacrifices which it is necessary to demand 
of the poor with certain undeniable social benefits. He estab- 
lishes a basic minimum income not to be touched, together 
with family allowances for dependents and an “iron ration” 
of certain essential commodities to be furnished to all at low 
cost, even if government subsidies are necessary. All income 
above the base is subject to a steeply graduated “deferment,” 
over and above taxes; and the deferred pay is to be returned 
to workers after war, when it will stimulate expenditures 
which will combat the post-war deflation. The state might se- 
cure the necessary funds at that time by means of a capital 
levy. Whatever the practical difficulties of this plan—and 
they are numerous—it is far less inconvenient and inequit- 
able than either inflation or rationing, price and wage control, 
the only visible alternatives. Americans may well ponder 
a thesis, for they may soon be confronted with the same 
choice. 


If they are, they should be armed for the struggle intel- 


lectually as well as physically, since the battle of morale is as 
important today as the clashes on land and sea and in the 
air. Waldo Frank has used the war situation as a jumping- 
off point for the formulation of new standards and ideals 
essential if the democracies are to stand off the challenge of 
barbarism. In a trenchant, analytical book which sometimes 
lapses from brilliance into turgidity, Mr. Frank points out 
that we are inevitably affected by Europe’s political and 
spiritual crises. From the eighteenth century onward, he 
notes, Western civilization ceased to have as its ultimate value 
salvation in the future life, and adopted instead the criterion 
of earthly well-being as its basic standard. It is the shallow 
rationalism, the materialist and hedonist aims of liberalism 
and socialism which have reduced the West to its current 
moral bankruptcy. What is needed is a revival of the “great 
tradition,” of the knowledge that individual man partakes 
of the divine essence. In political terms, Mr. Frank seeks a 
new synthesis between collectivism, as a means of efficiently 
utilizing our great technical advances, and a revivified so- 
cial ethic, which gives full weight to the dignity of the in- 
dividual. Broadly speaking, he is advocating a modern re- 
ligion to combat and supersede the tragic fanaticisms of the 
totalitarian creeds. The prophet for Europe’s—and America’s 
—moral rebirth has yet to arise, but when he comes he will 
tread the path blocked out by Mr. Frank’s profound study. 
“Chart for Rough Water” is required reading for those who 
are pondering the fundamental elements of our culture, and 
who wonder if it can survive. 


New York Davip H. Popper 


Baltic and Balkans 


THE BALTIC STATES: Estonia, Latvia anp Liruuanta. Prepared by 
the Royal Institute of International Affairs, Oxford University Press. 
194 pp. Price $3.25. 

SOUTHEASTERN EUROPE: A Pouiticat anp Economic Survey. Pre- 
ared by the Royal Institute of International Affairs. Oxford University 

ress. 203 pp. Price $2. 

BALKAN UNION: A Roap To Pracz 1N_SouTHEASTERN Europe, by 

Theodore I. Geshkoff. Columbia University Press. 345 pp. Price $3. 


Postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


THE SMALLER STATES OF EUROPE HAVE BEEN NEGLECTED BY 
publishers and college curricula. All attention has long been 
focused upon the militaristic, industrial, and noisy Great 
Powers, and on their struggle to partition the “backward” 
areas of the world. Now that the imperialist technique 1s 
applied to the weaker peoples of Europe, well informed 
persons must acquaint themselves with conditions prevalent 
in east-central Europe and in the other buffer zones lying on 
the frontiers of expanding states. The British Royal Institute 
of International Affairs has initiated a series of handbooks 
which fills admirably the need for precise and reliable in- 


formation. 
The pattern of the first two volumes under review are 


Where do they come from? 
Where are they going? 
What becomes of their families? 
Who feeds them? 
Will they find jobs? 


MEN ON THE MOVE 


By Nels Anderson 


Director of the Section on Labor 
Relations, Works Projects Administration 


In “jalopies,” in trucks, on foot, thousands and thousands of 
men, women, and families are crossing and re-crossing the 
continent looking for work—any kind of work. Unlike the 
pioneers, they have no assurance of a destination. Wher- 
ever they go, they find too many other migrants, like them- 
selves, And the Joads—the migratory farm workers of 
The Grapes of Wrath—are not the only ones. The present 
boom in defense industries is bringing thousands of fam- 
ilies to industrial cities like Akron, Detroit, Seattle. 

The reasons for this migration; the efforts of states, lo- 
calities, and the federal government to deal with it; and 
finally, concrete suggestions to meet 
the situation with its only solution— 
= JOBS—are here described in a vital 

and timely book by an important au- 
thority. 372 pages, 61 illustrations. 
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= 50= At bookstores, $3.00 
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ADVENTURING FOR DEMOCRACY 
by WILBUR C. PHILLIPS 


This book is Unique. It is not only an exciting story, 
a dramatic tale of pioneering on an unexplored front, 
not only a scientist’s first report on a lifetime of work 
shared by his wife—it is also the introduction to Social 
Union, a new social movement of vital significance 10 the 
people of the United States. 


SS 


Dr. Edward T. Devine, Clarence E. Pickett, Exe- 


Former President, National 
Conference of Social Work 


“. .. a substantial contribu- 
tion to an understanding of 
the meaning of democracy at 
a time when this is desper- 
ately needed.” 


cutive Secretary, American 
Friends Service Committee 


“. ,. a dramatic and _ telling 
record of efforts . .. to work 
out the theory and philosophy 
of democracy in a _ practical 
scheme . . . deserves a careful 
and critical reading.” 


ORDER TODAY 


From your Bookseller or Mail this Coupon 


BES EBB RBS BREE SRS SS SS SSS SS SSS ESS SS 


SOCIAL UNIT PRESS 
118 East 28th Street New York City 


Please find enclosed $ for which send me, 


copy (les) of 


prepaid, 


ADVENTURING FOR DEMOCRACY 
by Wilbur C. Phillips 


386 pages 
Introduction by Wesley C. Mitchell 


$3.00 cloth 
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Two Important Contributions 
to Social Thinking 


RACE: SCIENCE AND POLITICS 


A noted liberal anthropologist attacks one 
of the ugliest phenomena of our times— 
racism. She tells what race really is and, 
even more important, what it is not and 
analyzes the true factors involved in human 
accomplishments. “A book badly needed in 
our time.” —FRANZ BOAS. $2.50. 


By Ruth Benedict 


DEMOCRACY 


AND SOCIAL CHANGE 


An outstanding liberal leader clarifies such 
issues as the fascist threat, the red scare, 
the role of the intellectuals and religion. A 
rousing plea for democracy, it presents a 
clear and practical program for preserving 
American democracy and extending its 


benefits. $2.50. 
By Harry F. Ward 


MODERN AGE BOOKS 


432 Fourth Avenue 


ORDER YOUR 
CHRISTMAS BOOKS 


from 


SURVEY ASSOCIATES, INC. 
112 EAST 19 STREET 


NEW YORK CITY 


All books sold at publishers’ 


prices and mailed postfree. 


similar. Brief surveys are provided depicting the emergence 
and consolidation of the Baltic and Balkan States, as well 
as the maze of internal politics and foreign relations. The 
economic undercurrents are traced in compact and painstak- 
ing analyses of the productive system of each state, of its 
financial apparatus and foreign trade. And particular empha- 
sis is placed on the developments resulting from the world 
depression of the past decade. 


The Balkan and Baltic peoples ran through the gamut of | 
war devastation, reconstruction, and economic depression. If — 
left to themselves, they might have been able to cope with || 


the problems of our generation with some measure of suc- 


cess. But the wealth of southeastern Europe and the strate- “ 


gic importance of the Baltic seaboard attracted the covetous 
eyes of powerful and greedy neighbors. As a result, the small 
states suffered the fate of buffers between rival autarchies, 
ideologies and strategies. Ever in danger of becoming the 
rendezvous of clashing hosts or, at best, the potential victims 
of agreement among grasping dictators, they succumbed to 


the psychology of fear and hatred, and entrusted their des- | 


tinies to selfish economic and clerical influences which re- 
sorted to violence and intolerance, and provided “moral 
justification” for foreign intervention. 

One can find blemishes in both books. The effects of 
British “appeasement,” for example, are conveniently ig- 
nored. Neither book has an index. But these are minor de- 
fects. The intelligent reader will be grateful to the Royal 
Institute for making available excellent surveys of little 
known areas. 

Dr. Geshkoff’s book is a painstaking study of the remark- 
able but little known attempt to bring about the union of 
the six Balkan states through some form of confederation. 
The project was initiated some ten years ago as a private 
undertaking of a small group of idealists, and the ready re- 
sponse which their propaganda evoked revealed both a 
yearning for peace and cooperation and a basic harmony 
beneath the proverbial but superficial Balkan irritations. The 
governments, however, soon learned to exploit the movement 
for nationalistic purposes, and the foreign offices focused at- 
tention upon a four-power Balkan Entente (1934) which 
sought to perpetuate the territorial status quo. The broader 
objectives of Balkan union were shelved for the time being, 
but the tortured peoples of southeastern Europe were afforded 
a glimpse of the potentialities of amity and conciliation. 

In these days of Gleichschaltung by means of violence and 
conquest, one is prone to despair of Europe’s future. Dr. 
Geshkoff has reinforced our faith in the efficacy of union by 
consent. 


The College of the City of New York 
Book of Martyrs 


THE GUILLOTINE AT WORK, by P. G. Maximoff. Chicago Section of 
the Alexander Berkman Fund, 2422 No. Halsted St. 624 pp. Price 
$3.50, postpaid by Survey Associates, Inc. 


OccAsIONALLY A BOOK PUBLISHED PRIVATELY BY THE SACRIFICES 
of a sectarian group deserves public notice. And no treatment 
of any phase of Soviet life can be ignored as testimony 
when it is backed by sucn exhaustive documents as mark 
the account of twenty years of the persecution of the anarchists 
in Russia. The material was assembled by an anarchist in 
exile who brought most of the early documents with him; 
the rest represents private correspondence with prisoners and 
exiles, manifestoes, appeals, and such records as could be got- 
ten by devious routes. Half the book’s six hundred pages 
are devoted to an account of the persecution of anarchists, 
with some material on the other revolutionary parties op- 
posed to the Bolsheviks, and half to documents. 
Anarchism played a great role in the Russian revolution. 
Kropotkin is honored by a museum made of his old home, by 
a library, by a town named for him, and a street in Moscow. 
Tolstoy, equally honored, reflected the anarchist ideal in Chris- 


Oscar I. JANowskKY 
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tian garb. But the followers of these men have suffered ex- 
ile, persecution, or death. The record of the terror, the tac- 
tics of the dictatorship, the heroism of the victims, the hope- 
lessness of struggle, all set forth with a wealth of detail, 
make lugubrious reading if one is not fired with a sense of 
martyrdom and high faith, as are the almost countless authors 
of this history. As one aspect of a totalitarian regime it is, 
despite passion and prejudice, a source book for students. For 
the faithful it is their “Book of Martyrs.” 


American Civil Liberties Union Rocer Batpwin 


I. WE CAN PRODUCE 


(Continued from page 536) 


limited stock of raw materials into rubber and oil, rather 
than try to buy these goods through normal trade. The 
German decision does not prove that the only way to secure 
rubber and oil is to be sparing and hungry, to work long 
hours, and to make not-using a sign of patriotism. If a nation 
has rubber and oil, or can easily acquire them as we are 
doing by arranging federal stores of strategic imported 
materials, there is no article in the political code which says 
it must act as if it does not have these goods and cannot 
obtain them. 

We must evolve a defense philosophy that fits the realities 
of our situation, rather than mechanically adopt one that fits 
the realities of someone else’s situation. We cannot proceed 
as if we have a petroleum shortage, with every other well in 
Texas stoppered by law against “surplus” production; nor 
as if we have a labor shortage, with ten million unemployed. 
If longer hours keep us from training jobless men, the resul 
is a national defeat, not a victory. We cannot make our way 
to glory by an economic masquerade which imitates the 
other man’s misery. While Germans ate turnips during the 
last war and almost froze for want of clothes, using paper 
garments in an ersatz of poverty, our ersatz of plenty took 
the form of meatless and sugarless days, and a very careful 
and gentle rearrangement of our civil economy; we freec 
enough goods not only to win the war, but to enable us tc 
send almost 4,000,000 tons of food and clothing to Europe 
(a million tons to Germany alone) for famine relief betweer 
December 1918, and August 1919. The money cost wa: 
great. Then, as now, we were past the day when we could 
make money-cost the decisive factor in policy. 


IV 


ONE OF THE REALITIES OF OUR SITUATION IS THAT WE PRODUCE 
as many as 5,000,000 motor cars and trucks each year, whil 
Germany produces, in peacetime, about 330,000. In term: 
of potential ersatz our manufacture of automobiles requires. 
each year, 20 percent of our steel, or upward of 8,000,00C 
tons. The country’s automobile fleet annually consumes 900, 
000,000 barrels of petroleum. The automobile steel item. 
representing steel use in one corner of our industrial estab- 
lishment, comes to between one third and one half of Ger 
many’s total steel production; the petroleum item, represent 
ing use in American motor cars and trucks alone, comes to 
330 times the total German oil production, or 110 times Ger- 
many’s entire peacetime consumption of her own plus im- 
ported oil. This reservoir of steel and oil, the very weight 
and the power of modern war, is held in trust by private 
industry in our country, and by the private owners of its 
products; there are no comparable pockets in the German 
economy. The ersatz of plenty gives us room in which to 
maneuver; the ersatz of poverty provides no emergency lee- 
ways. During the last war, when we needed steel, we turned 
to our motor industry, which then used only 2,000,000 tons 
of our 35,000,000, and curtailed it—against protest, to be 
sure. (Continued on page 554) 


The Hands of 
NORMAN BEL GEDDES 


Industrial Designer Extraordinary 


Bit by bit Norman Bel Geddes redesigns the world we live 
in. He has streamlined trains, automobiles, ships, aircraft; 
restyled highway systems; replanned homes and buildings 
for pre-fabrication; visualized whole cities in the “World 
of Tomorrow” ... a world-honored artist of talent, audacity, 
imagination and purpose. 


Mr, Bel Geddes’ watch is a Longines Chronograph. 


THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED HANDS 


WEAR LOnmgimes 
THE WORLD'S MOST HONORED WATCH 


With due honor to a glorious past, the Longines watch of 
today is a finer timepiece than those which have pre- 
ceded it for 74 years. In this period, the simple product 
of the craftsman has become the composite product of 
science, metallurgy, engineering and research technique. 
But now as then, the relative superiority of Longines 
watches is clean cut and definite. 


Longines jewelers feature fully-jeweled Longines watches 
from $40; also Wittnauer Watches from $24.75—products of— 


LONGINES-WITTNAUER WATCH CO., INC. 
580 FIFTH AVENUE NEW YORK, N, Y. 


LONGINES 
i) Gold Medal Watches 
Each Watch $50.00 
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I. WE CAN PRODUCE 


(Continued from page 563) 


Theoretically, Germany could triple her petroleum reserve 
by using 90,000,000 tons of coal to manufacture synthetic oil. 
If she did she would only have 85,000,000 tons of her 175,- 
000,000 tons of annual coal output left; and she not only 
needs her coal as fuel, but also as the base for her synthetic 
rubber, and as a chief item of her exports in exchange for 
Swedish iron ore. She cannot use coal for rubber and for 
oil and for coal. It is in keeping with the dark economics 
of poverty ersatz that a nation which attempts to manufac- 
ture new raw materials from old may run out of the old. 
Without having to produce a gallon of oil or a pound of 
rubber from coal, we pull almost three times as much coal 
out of the ground each year as does Germany. 

It is true that Germany now has French ore reserves, and 
a refining industry in France, Belgium and Luxembourg, but 
the total steel output of these three areas (they are countries 
no longer) is less than a fifth of the American output in a 
middling good year, less than a seventh of American capacity. 
Furthermore, Germany. has for five years rationed the use of 
raw materials by private individuals and businesses far more 
severely than we did at the height of the World War, so 
that in any “total” test between ourselves and the Third 
Reich, we start plump and she starts thin. We enter the 
race comparatively well clothed and she starts nearly naked, 
for though she concentrates heavily on rayon, we out-produce 
her on this item two to one, and have an annual crop of 
12,500,000 bales of our own cotton besides, of which she does 
not have a pound. We have double her electric output with 
which to work these raw materials, and a one third reduc- 
tion in our use of paper would save 3,800,000 metric tons 
annually, or 300,000 tons more than Germany produces. 
Germany out-produces us only in factory-made cheese, and in 
potatoes, in which we are hopelessly paced, the German 
production running five to our one. 

Here, again, the potatoes represent poverty ersatz, for they 
partly take the place of wheat, in which we out-produce 
Germany five to one, and are also used as food for hogs, 
for which purpose we produce 2,500,000,000 bushels of 
corn each year. Since we produce bread-grains and feed- 
grains directly, we have no need for potatoes as a substitute. 
Again, the ersatz alcohol which Germany produces from 
home agricultural products is used, in part, to dilute the 
ersatz gasoline in her automobile tanks; since we have 
enough gasoline, we have no need for an ersatz for gasoline 
‘that is itself an ersatz. The poverty ersatz economy turns 
in upon itself, using porcelain waterpipes in its houses instead 
of brass or lead, to save metal, then orders the use of glass 
instead of porcelain in electrical insulators to save porcelain, 
and, finally, cuts the production of glass to save labor. Each 
step in this effort to make new raw materials out of other 
raw materials consumes human labor and fuel; the hundreds 
of thousands of workers employed in producing German 
synthetics have no counterpart in America; the economy built 
on saving materials by producing substitutes ends by wast- 
ing human beings, the beginning of all productivity. If 
Germany had been able to produce her 18,000 airplanes and 
her 8,000 tanks (both the highest current estimates) without 
altering her normal economy, it would have been an amaz- 
ing achievement; but these have been squeezed out of the 
misery of 80,000,000 people, each forced to become a kind 
of blackleg in a national counterfeiting den. 


Vv 


GERMANY’S STRENGTH IS NOT IN HER ¢/satZ, BUT IN THE 
determined political “line” which relentlessly transmutes the 
pitiful products of ersatz plants into arms. We have Ger- 
many beaten on materials; we need no chemical genius to 
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find a substitute for tinplate in a country in which each. 
inhabitant annually throws away enough tin cans to hold : 
almost two cases of food. Our problem is, on paper, a plan- : 
ner’s paradise: to use a surplus of materials and a surplus A 
of labor for defense. 3 


We have even had to invent new - 
pockets in which to hold our goods, from a Federal Surplus ; 
Commodities Corporation to a loan plan for cotton to a “hot — 
oil” limitation scheme. But, ominously, the reminder comes - 
that an impoverished Germany, by planning in terms of - 
specialized use, was able to crush the French Empire and to— 
bring the great British Empire to the verge of despair and — 
helplessness. The failures which we did score in the World 
War, our horrifying delays in the airplane industry, our 
inability to make shells in time for American guns to fire — 
them, were largely failures in the use of resources, not in — 
securing supplies of resources; failure to foresee defense — 
needs and to arrange for speedy conversion of factories to 
war production. Even here, our ersatz of plenty is likely to 
create a novel economic record. 

Democracy will speak loudly and clearly and in its own 
language to autocracy, if out of the wealth which pours when 
our economy is squeezed, new jobs are created and new 
forms of complete social responsibility by and to each citizen 
are fashioned. We have done it before in “made” work, an 
ersatz, if one likes, but an ersatz as imaginatively ours in its 
connotations of plenty as Germany’s potato bread is char- | 
acteristically hers in its connotations of officially ordained © 
want. We have been as complacent, on the whole, before — 
unemployment as we have been complacent before the needs 
of defense; in this period the two problems, at last, merge — 
into one problem. The same visible plenty which makes it — 
absurd to hold that we cannot defend ourselves, once we © 
are sufficiently roused to shape our freedom into a defense 
pattern, also makes it absurd that 20 percent of our labor - 
force should be jobless. The time for complacency is over 
when “total” defense begins. The twin absurdities of job- 
lessness and weak defenses must be crushed together in the 
sure knowledge that we must either use our plenty to meet 
both problems, or allow ourselves to be whipsawed into - 
failure between them. 


II. WE CAN ORGANIZE 


(Continued from page 540) 


country. The job to date has been to bring capacity and de- 
mand into balance, rather than to try to set up mechanical 
price controls. On the other hand, there is general aware- 
ness in defense circles of the need for low price levels, not 
only to stretch defense appropriations, but to make possible 
the distribution of the product of our expanded capacity, once 
the emergency is over. 

In the World War, “cost-plus” clauses, escalator clauses, 
government operation, were uncertainties which served to 
help dislocate price levels. The NDAC “began by trying to 
get some certainties,” as one of the price experts put it, by 
establishing purchasing procedures, by recommendations as 
to amortization and tax legislation, and by eliminating com- 
petition between the War and Navy Departments and be- 
tween military and civilian requirements by the establishment 
of a system of preference ratings to be followed voluntarily by 
industry. Further, the price division has been looking at con- 
ditions of supply in such important fields as copper, lead, 
zinc, lumber, paper.and pulp, in order to be able to “talk 
persuasively and intelligently with these industries should the 
need arise.” 

As this is written, the nation’s economy stands at an all 
time peak of production. The Federal Reserve Index, now 
at 124, may touch 140 during this fiscal year. But this is an 


average which masks many ups and downs. At numerous 
points—even at such key points as machine tools—industry 
is not geared for such a strain. And with the memory of the 
depression still vivid, industry is cautious about expanding 
capacity to take care of the emergency demand. If the price 
situation begins to slip under defense pressures, the price 
division sees two immediate lines of action: first, to try to 
readjust strains and stresses through timing, rearrangement 
of purchases and sales, and changes in specifications; second, 
to “take the heat out of the situation” by substituting other 
material for the runaway commodity. 

The most hopeful factor in the current situation, as com- 
pared with 1917-18, as the price experts see it, is the avail- 
ability of reliable information as the basis for decision and 
action. It is possible today to organize the picture of an in- 
dustry in full detail. “We know today, as compared with the 
guesses of 1917.” 


Civilians and Defense 


THE CONSUMER DIVISION ADDS ITS WEIGHT IN FAVOR OF PUR- 
chasing procedures which will bring the army and navy into 
the market in the troughs of ordinary demand, and which 
will dislocate normal production and distribution as little as 
possible. The division also studies complaints from con- 
sumers. In any area in which a “price situation” develops, 
the division can call representatives of responsible groups into 
conference; it can use the publicity weapon, broadcasting 
facts of supply and demand and pointing out unreasonable 
consumer price increases; and, most potent of all, it can (and 
does) secure the cooperation of key business and civic bodies 
in checking unwholesome price tendencies. 

For example, the division, a few weeks ago, called the 
attention of retail associations to a growing use of advertise- 
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ments in newspapers, by mail, and on the air, which urged 
the consumer to “buy quickly before defense needs send 
prices up.” In many instances, the device was being used in 
regard to articles which had no relation to the defense pro- 
gram, and which were made of materials of which this 
country has a troublesome surplus rather than a scarcity. 
The results were immediate. As a staff member of the divi- 
sion put it, “The trade policed itself much more quickly and 
effectively than any government agency could have done.” 
Finally, and only as a last resort, the division can refer a 
price situation to the Federal Trade Commission or the De- 
partment of Justice. 

But prices are only one aspect of the large and rather 
vaguely defined concern of the Consumer Division. Miss El- 
liott and those associated with her recognize the fact that 
“total defense” means the upbuilding of the civilian popu- 
lation, rather than a narrow effort to “defend” the consumer. 
In fact, the purposes of the division might have been speci- 
fied more clearly had it been called the civilian rather than 
the consumer division. Broadly, the division deals with wel- 
fare problems, including nutrition, social security, health, 
and housing. It was Miss Elliott’s voice which last month 
was lifted above the clamor of industrial expansion to remind 
us all that 45,000,000 Americans are undernourished, through 
poverty or through ignorance, and to plead for an educa- 
tional program, the distribution of surplus commodities, and 
school lunches, to strengthen the national defense by strength- 
ening the men, women and children of a third of the nation. 

The health aspects of the defense program, about which 
there has been considerable confusion and uncertainty, now 
are the responsibility of a new health and medical commit- 
tee made up of the surgeons general of the army, navy, and 
the U. S. Public Health Service, plus the president of the 
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YOU FACE OLD AGE WITHOUT 
FEAR WHEN YOU ARE PROTECTED BY 
ANNUITY AGREEMENTS of _ the 
AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY Let us tell 


you how you may have .. . Security in Old 
Age... Freedom from Worry ... a Steady 
Income ... Permanent Satisfaction . . . through 
the annuity plan of the American Bible Society. 


For over ninety years the Society’s checks 
have always been sent when due. . . helping 
to bring security in spite of disturbing and per- 
plexing world conditions. A check every six 
months! That would mean much to you! 


In addition there is the fine satisfaction of 
sharing in the work of making the Bible more 
widely available throughout the world. 


AN 
INCOME 


ASSURED 
x e 


AMERICAN BIBLE SOCIETY 
Bible House, New York, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, your 
booklet SG-5 entitled ‘“‘A Gift That Lives.” 
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CURRENT BIOGRAPHY keeps all biographical dictionaties 
and similar reference works up-to-date. It is international in 
scope and includes not only persons who come into prominence 
in the news but those already famous because of some revent 
event. Deaths of prominent people are reported and sketches 
include references to other sources of information. 

CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is published monthly. Each issue 
contains a cumulated index to previous issues. Monthly issues 
are replaced by a bound annual volume which includes the 
entire year’s material in one alphabetical arrangement. 

All biographical information in CURRENT BIOGRAPHY is 
gathered from reliable sources—including, when possible, the 
subjects themselves—by a staff of trained and experienced 
research workers. 

Monthly issues of CURRENT BIOGRAPHY provide enjoyable, 
informative reading while the bound annual volume, included 
with all subscriptions, is-an authentic, permanent reference tool 
worthy of a place in any personal library. 


Ask for free sample copy and the amasingly low 
subscription price when ordered for personal use, 


THE H. W. WILSON COMPANY 
950 University Avenue New York City 


ANY BOOK IN PRINT! 


Delivered at your door. We pay postage. Standard authors, 
new books, popular editions, fiction, reference, medical, 
mechanical, children’s books, etc.—All at guaranteed savings. 
Send card now for Clarkson's 1941 ta $ 
FRFF Write for our great illustrated book catalog. A 
short course in literature. The buying guide of 
300,000 book lovers. The answer to your Christmas gift 
problem. FREE if you write NOW—TODAY! 
CLARKSON PUBLISHING COMPANY 
Dept. SG40-1293 S. Wabash Av. Chicago 


FOR CHRISTMAS - - 


“I believe I have found in the Survey 
Graphic a welcome gift for a person who has 
‘everything’ that I could afford to buy,” 
writes a subscriber from Ohio. 


Rates: One 13 month Gift Subscription—$2. 
Additional Gift Subscriptions, only $1.50 each. 
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Public Health Association, and a representative of the Na-— 
The Consumer Division of the — 
NDAC is expected to cooperate with this committee on~ 


tional Research Council. 


questions of civilian health. 
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In late September, the welfare phases of the division’s task - 


were largely obscured by questions raised by the Selective 


Service Act, particularly the question as to what federal” 


agency was to be responsible for service to the dependents of 
men called for military training. 


Since the President’s an-— 


nouncement that no men with dependents are to be accepted | 


in the first draft, the question has become largely academic, 
though the issue as to whether allotments (if and when men 


with dependents are conscripted) will be administered by — 


the Veterans’ Bureau, state welfare departments, the Chil- 
den’s Bureau or the Social Security Board continues to agi- 
tate welfare circles. 

A more immediate welfare problem is that of drafted men 
rejected for service because of physical defects. During the 


first World War, more than 300,000 men were turned down — 


for such remediable handicaps as hernia and diseased tonsils. 
No one seems to have paid any attention to the obvious fact 
that a man unfit for army service because of a curable defect 
would be a more valuable citizen both in peace and in war 
if something were done about his difficulty. Surgeon General 
Parran has suggested that this short-sighted mistake be 
avoided under the new draft law, and estimates the cost of 
a corrective program at $25,000,000. It seems likely that 
some provision for a follow-up will be made, though per- 
haps not on this scale. 


The Community Handles Housing 


THE QUESTION OF HOUSING IS ONE OF MANY CUTTING ACROSS 
the flexible division lines of the NDAC and enlisting the 
study and effort of more than a single office. The commis- 
sion has the assistance of a coordinator of housing, Charles 
F, Palmer, charged with general responsibility for studying 
and advising on the question of housing for the families of | 
men in the service, and also of housing for the families of 
defense industry workers. Housing standards are a major 
concern of the Consumer Division. And it is a good illus- 
tration of how normal channels of federal-state relationships 
are expected to carry the main load of the defense program 
in the local community. 

A pattern for use in other localities is being shaped in the 
Hampton Roads area of Virginia, where defense contracts 
totaling nearly half a billion dollars have brought down on 
a community with a normal population of 200,000 the full 
impact of the defense effort. Into Norfolk, Newport News, 


‘and nearby towns, are streaming workers, job seekers, and 


hundreds of people who plan to sell hot dogs, soda pop, or 
gasoline to the shipbuilders. The influx has created a two- 
fold housing emergency—a need for temporary shelter, and 
an acute need for a long term) program on a large scale. 

The head of the state planning board was named by the 
governor to serve as state housing coordinator for the Hamp- 
ton Roads area. The coordinator, the Virginia Defense Coun- 
cil, the division of state and local cooperation, and the hous- 
ing coordinator of the NDAC sat down together for an ex- 
tensive discussion of the community. It was their common 
conclusidn that the social problems arising out of the defense 
program are primarily a state and local responsibility, with 
the federal government providing such technical aid as may 
be required, in addition to existing federal provisions for 
grants-in-aid for health, welfare, and other services. 

The next step was taken by the state housing coordinator 
and the Virginia Defense Council. They enlisted the co- 
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operation of hotel and boarding-house keepers at Virginia 
Beach in meeting the immediate emergency. The resort will 
be kept open during the winter, with added heating facili 
ties and augmented bus service to transport workers to their 
jobs. The three local housing authorities are dealing with 
the long term program, gearing it to the beginning of the 
regular resort season in the spring. The Virginia Defense 
Council suggested that local agencies make a quick survey 
of social services in the area, including health, recreation, and 
education. This data will serve as the basis for local planning. 
Similarly the local agencies are exploring such special prob 
lems as recreation for the 1,500 bachelors employed in one 
shipyard, and housing for the increasing number of skilled 
Negro workers in the community. 

The pattern, as it is developing in the Hampton Roads 
area, shows federal agencies well in the background, function 
ing only in an advisory capacity, and state and local agencies 
dealing directly with the community problems created by the 
defense effort. 


Industry’s Man Power 


Basic TO THE WHOLE DEFENSE PROGRAM ARE THE QUESTIONS 
with which the Labor Supply Division is concerned. ‘The 
division began its work with a study of the labor demands 
of the defense program, and the labor supply of the nation. 
The study includes breakdowns of the construction indus 
try, aircraft, airplane engines and shipbuilding, showing in 
great detail the requirements in man hours for each skill 
and each process involved. A similar study of the machine 
tool industry is almost finished. The other side of the picture 
is a detailed analysis of the skills of the 5,500,000 job appli 
cants whose names are filed with the public employment ot 
fices of the country. The division formulates labor policies, 
studies the supply of skilled labor and the demand for it, 
and works out plans and suggestions. But the actual job ol 
seeing that industry gets its men rests with federal, state, and 
local agencies, public and private. 

The Labor Supply Division has an advisory committee on 
labor policy made up of six representatives of the CIO, six 
of the AFL, and four of the railroad brotherhoods. Detailed 
standards are put forward from time to time, Many of these 
standards have been incorporated in the labor policy adopted 
by the NDAC and transmitted to Congress by President 
Roosevelt in September. The statement recommends that 

“in order that surplus and unemployed labor may be ab 
sorbed in the defense program, all reasonable efforts should 
be made to avoid hours in excess of 40 per week.” Where 
overtime, Saturday, Sunday, or holiday work is required, 
“overtime should be paid in accordance with the local recog- 
nized practices.” All defense work “should comply with 
federal statutory provisions affecting labor wherever such 
provisions are applicable. This applies to the Walsh-Healy 
Act, the Fair Labor Standards Act, the National Labor Re- 
lations Act, etc.” The policy includes compliance with state 
and local measures affecting labor conditions, wages, and 
working conditions; it bans “discrimination . because of 
age, sex, race, or color.” It calls for protection ‘of the health 
and safety of workers, and provision of “adequate housing.” 

And it reaffirms the principles laid down by the chief of 
ordnance of the U. S. Army in his order of November 15, 
1917: 

“In view of the urgent necessity for a prompt increase in 
the volume of production . . . vigilance is demanded of all 
those in any way associated with industry lest the safeguards 
with which the people of this country have sought to protect 
labor should be unwisely and unnecessarily broken down. It 
is a fair assumption that for the most part these safeguards 
are the mechanisms of efficiency. Industrial history proves 
that reasonable hours, fair working conditions, and a proper 
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Just Revised from Cover to Cover! 


BETTER BUYMANSHIP No. 24 


HOSTERY 


New edition discusses 
latest developments 
—Filled with practical 


information to help 
you get more for 
your hosiery dollars 


OW to choose, wear and 

care for hosiery to get the 
most for your money—that is 
what this Better Buymanship 
guide tells in 31 pages of prac- 
tical text and helpful illustra- 
tions. This new edition, just re- 
vised from cover to cover, de- 
scribes the latest hosiery de- 
velopments, including 71 gauge 
nylon. The information is spe- 
cific and definite—written to 
help you buy hosiery wisely and 
intelligently. 


What you should know 
before buying 


When buying hosiery the con- 
sumer should have the answers 
to three questions: Of what is 
the stocking made? How is the 
stocking made? What service 
will it give? In this booklet you 
will find the facts you need in 
order to answer these questions 
for yourself. Entirely new in this 
edition, is a helpful two-page 
chart showing how to analyze 
personal hosiery problems. The 


bibliography has been enlarged 
and brought up to date. 

Household Finance publishes 
the Better Buymanship series to 
help families stretch their in- 
comes. Because the guides are 
impartial and dependable, they 
have been adopted as consumer 
education texts in hundreds of 
schools and colleges. The book- 
lets provide convenient buying 
guides to food, clothing, home 
furnishings—almost everything 
used by the family of today. 
They are supplied to anyone in- 
terested for mailing costs only. 
We believe you will find the series 
useful in your work with clients, 
as well as helpful guides for your 
personal use. 


Only 3c stamp brings copy 


With your copy of “Hosiery” 
you will receive a list of all 30 
volumes now in the Household 
Finance Library of Consumer 
Education. Why don’t you send 
the coupon and a 3c stamp for it 
now? 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE 
GMC ipolalione oo 


Headquarters: 919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 
One of America’s leading family finance organizations with 282 branches in 184 cities 


Research Dept. SG-K 


HOUSEHOLD FINANCE CORPORATION 
919 N. Michigan Avenue, Chicago 


Please send me a copy of ‘‘Hosiery"’ and list of titles in your Library | 
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| of Consumer Education. I enclose a 3c stamp. 
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American Sociological Review 


Official journal of the American Sociological Society. 
In addition to papers and proceedings of the 
Society, it contains articles on sociological research, 
news notes, book reviews, and foreign correspond- 
ence. 


Subscription, $4.00 a year. 
Special library rate, $3.00. 
Managing Editor, University of Pittsburgh, 


Address: 
Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania. 


A “Must”? Pamphlet 


IN THE SHADOW OF WAR 


The Story of Civil Liberty, 1939-40 


A survey of the attacks on civil liberty in this 


critical period. 10c. 


AMERICAN CIVIL LIBERTIES UNION 
31 Union Sq. W. New York City 


ILLIAM HEARD KILPATRICK 


applies his philosophy to the social situation today 
in his new book 


GROUP EDUCATION FOR A DEMOCRACY 


Here is a book for social and group workers, a 
primer of their faith and techniques by the dean 
of American educators. $2.00 


ASSOCIATION PRESS 
347 Madison Avenue New York City 


READ ALL BEST SELLERS 
Fiction and non-fiction 


ONLY 25 CENTS EACH, EXCHANGE 


Write for complete information 
Daylion Company, Washington, D. C. 


GOOD oe 9 FIEND 


Children become good companions 
through the good companionship of 


books. 
Your bookseller will gladly help you 


and your youngster choose books for 


entertainment and enlightenment. 


Children’s Book Week 
November 10-16 


AMERICAN BOOKSELLERS ASSOCIATION 


Members Everywhere 


LANGUAGES 


OUT-OF-PRINT and Hard-to-Find Books — 
supplied; slso family and town histories, magazine 
back numbers, etc. All subjects, all languages. coe 
us your list of wants—no Rear We 
promptly. Lowest prices. (WE ALSO BUY OLD 
BOOKS AND MAGAZINES.) 

AMERICAN LIBRARY SERVICE 
117 West 48th St. Dept. 


E New York City—— 


ARE YOU KEEPING POSTED ON PUBLIC 

WELFARE DEVELOPMENTS? 
You can do so with a five-dollar membership in 
the APWA. You'll receive the PUBLIC WELFARE 
NEWS every month and all other publications as 
released. The latest. of these is: ‘‘The Super- 
visor’s Job in the Public Agency—Administrative 
Aspects’? by Eva Abramson, New York State Dept. 
of Social Welfare, September 1940, 60pp., 50c 
per copy. Write to: 


AMERICAN PUBLIC WELFARE ASSOCIATION 
1313 East Sixtieth Street Chicago, Illinois 


WHAT IS REALLY GOING ON 
IN EUROPE? 


To keep fully informed read The Manches- 
ter Guardian, for more than a century 
Europe’s leading liberal newspaper. Mailed 
directly by the publisher, copies of The 
Manchester Guardian Weekly arrive with- 
out censorship delay, bringing news from 
the actual seat of war directly to your let- 
ter box sometimes as much as two weeks 
quicker than first-class mail. Take advan- 
tage of our introductory offer: for 13 weeks 
send only $1 to Manchester Guardian, 222 
West 42nd Street, New York, N. Y. 


The American Journal of Nursing shows the part 
which professional nurses take in the better- 


ment of the world. 
a year. 1790 Broadway at 58 St., 
New York. 


Put it in your library, $3.00 
New York, 


SPEAK ANY LANGUAGE 


by our self-taught methods 
37 Languages 
Send for List S 
SCHOENHOF BOOK CO. 
387 Washington Street 


RECORDS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Complete new set of 30 Lingua- 
phone records French conversational course; 
explanatory notes; case. 7703 Survey. 


Boston, Mass. 


PROFESSIONAL SERVICES 


Special articles, theses, speeches, papers. Re- 
search, revision, 
twenty years’ 
fessional persons. 
AUTHORS RESEARCH BUREAU, 
Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 


MANUSCRIPTS 


BOOK MANUSCRIPTS WANTED—Meritor- 


ious works of public interest on all subjects. 
Write for free booklet. 
Co., 324 Newbury St., Boston, Mass. 


bibliographies, etc. Over 
experience ‘serving busy pro- 
Prompt service extended. 
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Meador Publishing 


CITRUS FRUITS 


Tree ripened. No sprays nor artificial color- 
ing used. Delivered express prepaid. 
Oranges Bushel $3.50, Grapefruits $3.25, 
Tangerines $3.50, Mixed Fruit $3.50. Half 
Bushels $2.00. Seedless Limes $3.50 half- 

ushel. 


Nicely decorated baskets of Citrus Fruits 
make unusual Christmas Gifts. Delivery 


for Christmas guaranteed, if order received 
before December 20th. 
Special quantity rates 
A. H. BURKET, Sebring, Florida 


RATES 
Classified Advertising 


Display 30c per line 
Non-display . . . . Se per word 
Minimum Charge . $1. 00 per insertion 
Discounts . 10% on three insertions 


CASH WITH ORDER 


Survey Graphic 
112,E. 19th Street 
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WORKER WANTED 


DIRECTOR for progressive children’s camp. 
Applicant must have social work training and 
administrative and executive experience. 
round position. 7706 Survey. 


SITUATIONS WANTED 


WOMAN, Protestant, desires position. Experience 
ten years case worker family welfare agency 
(New York City). Three years State Institute 
delinquent girls (after care department) 
School cafeteria and tea room management. 
Member A.A.S.W. Would accept resident 
position school, institution or club. 7684 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED executive available, fifteen 
years’ experience private agency desires insti- 
tutional position with children or girls. Mem- 
ber A.A.S.W. 7700 Survey. 


BEGINNER, g’rl of 18, equipped with short- 
hand, typing and_bookkeeping, desires position 
in office work. References. 7699 Survey. 


COLLEGE GRADUATE, social science, male, 
22, social work student. 4% years’ office ex- 
perience. Subprofessional or clerical position 
social welfare organization. 7704 Survey. 


MALE, 27, B.A. Education, Sociology. Ex- 
perience Counselor 5 years, Teacher, Salesman, 
Real Estate Management, Factory. Do any- 
thing, anywhere. Salary secondary. 7705 
Survey. 


EXPERIENCED TEACHER for the Blind, 3 
languages, would like to be cheerful com- 
panion, reader, guide to blind or sighted people, 
or do work in some institute. 7692 Survey. 


WOMAN TEACHER with college degree 
special training in child psychology, | an 
twenty- six years teaching experience in insti- 
tutions, desires a position as superintendent 
of a juvenile institution. Qualifications, train- 
ing and references given upon request. 7697 
Survey. 


SUPERINTENDENT Children’s Home—Several 
years’ successful experience private, state and 
community chest supported children’s homes in 
Middle West. Interested only in progressive 
program. Available October fifteenth. 7702 
Survey. 


LETTER SERVICES 


OFFSET 


REPRODUCTIONS 


———— a 
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THE IDEAL PROCESS FOR 
STUFFERS, CATALOGS, 
POSTERS, DISPLAYS, REPRINTS, 
SALES IDEAS. 

NO CUTS NEEDED 
QUALITY RESULTS 


Quick Service Letrer ComMPANY 


tNCORPORATED 


53 PARK PLACE — NEW YORK, N. Y. 
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wage scale are essential to high production . . . every attempt 
should be made to conserve in every way possible all of our 
achievements in the way of social betterment. But the press- 
ing argument for maintaining industrial safeguards in the 
present emergency is that they actually contribute to effici- 
ency.” 

The Labor Division sees five pools from which an adequate 
supply of skill can be drawn: the unemployed; skilled men 
now doing semi-skilled and unskilled work; industrial work- 
ers who can be prepared for promotion through in-service 
training; apprenticeship; vocational education through the 
schools and NYA, providing for industry an in-flow of young 
production workers. 

The Conciliation Service of the U. S. Department of Labor 
deals with problems of labor relations, seeking to eliminate 
strikes and stoppages in defense industries through the wise 
handling of grievance situations. The Labor Division oc- 
casionally lends a hand. It has as consultant a large em- 
ployer “with a passion for anonymity,” who has demon- 
strated a great talent for persuading unwilling employers to 
sit down at the conference table. But the division never at- 
tempts to “settle” anything. That is outside its province. It 
has stretched its franchise to the limit when it persuades em- 
ployer and employes to confer, and to go on conferring. This 
was enough in the only serious situations which so far have 
developed, that in Boeing Aircraft, where twice it looked as 
though production would stop; in copper; and in aluminum. 

The aluminum dispute almost reached the strike stage, 
and the Labor Division was roundly upraided from the left 
because, in a conference which it helped bring to pass, the 
union representatives abandoned their demand for a 10-cent 
raise in hourly rates, and accepted the first proposal of the 
employers, a 2-cent increase. “We didn’t know what either 
side was up to,” a member of the NDAC staff told me, “and 
we didn’t know how it had come out until we read it in the 
papers. The only thing that was clear to us was that the 
defense program couldn’t afford a tie-up in aluminum. And 
the only way out seemed to be to get both sides around the 
table, in the hope that they would be able to work it out 
together. But we didn’t know a thing about their talking 
points. Anyway, there’s peace on that front, and a much 
better understanding.” 


A MOVIE FILM WOULD BE A MORE SUITABLE MEDIUM THAN 
static words on a printed page for trying to catch an impres- 
sion of the defense program, and the part played in it by the 
NDAC. There is not space within the compass of a single 
article even for the highlights of its activities. This brief 
review passes over whole divisions—the study and coordina- 
tion of transportation (railroads, buses, trucks, pipelines, 
planes, inland waterways) with production and raw mate- 
rials; the agricultural division, and its part in the supply and 
coordination of resources, including labor; the liaison me- 
chanisms of the secretary’s office; the training of youth and 
the retraining of adults to meet the needs of the defense 
program for skilled workers—it is a story within stories, 
with ramifications to the farthest reaches of our common life. 

But even in clumsy fragments, it is a stirring story. For 
the direction is forward, in the grim task we have set our- 
selves, and it is increasingly clear that our way of life is 
worth our utmost effort, and that free men have the imagin- 
ation and the energy for great accomplishment. As you walk 
into the Federal Reserve Building, you see proud stone 
eagles watching above the doors. But the truer symbols per- 
haps are the desks and conference tables in the busy offices 
where Americans are working out together the details of 
democrary’s defense. 


Little Stanislaw 
is cutting a tooth 
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Goodness knows, seven children were work enough. Then came little 
Stanislaw—and now he’s teething. 

If any housekeeper was ever in need of extra help, it’s Stanislaw’s 
mother. And that’s the very thing Fels-Naptha will give her—extra 
help for all her washing and cleaning. 

The reason is this:—Fels-Naptha isn’t “just soap’’. It’s unusually 
good golden soap and plenty of naptha. Working together, these two 
safe, busy cleaners loosen dirt without hard rubbing. They work 
quickly, thoroughly—even in cool water. And thanks to this extra 
help, it’s easier to get more cleaning done. 

It may not mean much just now to Stanislaw’s mother, but, for 
your further information, Fels-Naptha is most gentle to the hands. 
There’s bland, soothing glycerine in every golden bar. 


FELS-NAPTHA 


THE GOLDEN BAR WITH THE CLEAN NAPTHA ODOR 


FOR SALE 


DAMAGED BOOKS 
50% OFF REGULAR PRICE 


For Complete New List of Books 
Write 


Survey Associates, Inc. 
Book Department 
112 East 19th Street 


New York, N. Y. 


STATEMENT OF THE OWNERSHIP, MANAGEMENT, CIRCULA- 
TION, ETC., REQUIRED BY THE ACTS OF CONGRESS. OF 
AUGUST 24, 1912, AND MARCH 3, 1933, of SURVEY GRAPHIC, 
published monthly at East Stroudsburg, Pa., for October 1, 1940. 

State of New York, 

County of New York 

Before me, a Commissioner of Deeds, in and for the State and county 
aforesaid, personally appeared Walter F, Grueninger, who, having been 
duly sworn, according to law, deposes and says that he is the Business 
Manager of the SURVEY GRAPHIC and that the following is, to the best 
of his knowledge and belief, a true statement of the ownership, manage- 
ment (and if a daily paper, the circulation), etc., of the aforesaid pub- 
lication for the date shown in the above caption, required by the Act of 
August 24, 1912, as amended by the Act of March 3, 1933, embodied in 
section 537, Postal Laws and Regulations, printed on the reverse of this 
form, to wit: 

1. That the names and addresses of the publisher, editor, managing 
editor, and business managers are: Publisher, Survey Associates, Inc., 112 
East 19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Editor, Paul Kellogg, 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y.; Managing Editor, Victor Weybright, 112 East 
19 Street, New York, N. Y.; Business Manager, Walter F. Grueninger, 
112 East 19 Street, New York, N. Y. 

2. That the owner is: (If owned by a corporation, its name and address 
must be stated and also immediately thereunder the names and addresses 
of stockholders, owning or holding one per cent or more of total amount of 
stock. If not owned by a corporation, the names and addresses of the in- 
dividual owners must be given. If owned by a firm, company, or other 
unincorporated concern, its name and address, as well as those of each 
individual member, must be given.) Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 
Street, New York, N. Y., a non-commercial corporation under the laws of 
the State of New York, with over 1,600 members. It has no stocks or 
bonds, President, Richard B. Scandrett, Jr., 30 Pine Street, New York, 
N. Y.; Vice-presidents, Joseph P. Chamberlain, Columbia University, New 
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3.. That the known bondholders, mortgagees, and other security holders 
owning or holding 1 per cent or more of total amount of bonds, mort- 
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That the two paragraphs next above, giving the names of the own- 
ers, stockholders, and security holders, if any, contain not only the list of 
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other than that of a bona fide owner; and this affiant has no reason to be- 
lieve that any other person, association, or corporation has any interest 
direct or indirect in the said stock, bonds, or other securities than as so 
stated by him. 

[Signed] 


WALTER F. GRUENINGER, Business Manager. 


Sworn to and subscribed: before me this 24th dav of September, 1940. 
[Seal] MARTHA HOHMANN 
Commissioner of Deeds, City of New York, 
New York County Clerk’s No. 69 
Commission expires April 25, 1941. 
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III. OUR TOWN FACES NEW TASKS 


(Continued from page 544) 


ments was forcibly brought to the nation’s attention during 
the last war, when many found it impossible to cope with 
the problems that faced them, Reform administrations rode 
in on a wave of public disgust with the lumbering city po- 
litical machines. The city manager plan, generally regarded 
as the most efficient and desirable form of city goverment, 
took a tremendous spurt—in 1914 there were 31 city man- 
agers in office; in 1920 there were 164, more than five times 
as many! Americans realized that in war times they could 
not afford the luxury of a corrupt or wasteful political ma- 
chine. 

Perhaps in some places this was better realized then than 
now. Fearing that to stir up dissension at this time 
might be called unpatriotic, a group of citizens in Worces- 
ter, Mass., recently dropped their campaign for a council- 
manager government for their city. For this the National 
Municipal League took them severely to task, pointing out 
that this is exactly the time to campaign for efficient gov- 
ernment everywhere, and that any campaign which can make 
our national defense plans more effective is a very patriotic 
one indeed. 

The national government is fast building up a military 
machine by conscription of men and rapid mobilization of 
industry, but it is still up to local administrators to make 
democracy serve the needs of the people and to make it 
ready to meet any emergency at home. Political groups must 
abandon selfish purposes. Legislative bodies in nation, state, 
and city, must put aside petty squabbles and personal am- 
bitions and prove that the instruments of democracy can act 
intelligently and decisively. Citizens themselves must or- 
ganize and lead the fight for better things—for local merit 
systems, better city planning, improved public health, re- 
creation and welfare services, and advanced types of gov- 
ernmental organization and management. The vitally im- 
portant job of preserving American civil. liberties is also 
largely a local responsibility. 


THERE Is NO EXCUSE TODAY FOR THE BEWILDERMENT OF 1917, 
We know far more about governing technique and more 
about what we may be facing. The rapid growth of organiza- 
tions in the field of public administration during the past 
-twenty years has shown the increased interest in effective gov- 
ernment. Public administration in the modern sense is basic- 
ally scientific management applied to federal, state, and muni- 
cipal operation—something more needed now than ever be- 
fore. Experts in this field offer no magic formulas for the so- 
lution of all our difficulties, suggest no change in the basic 
pattern of democratic capitalist society. Theirs is not a sen- 
sational or exciting profession, but a plodding, day-by-day 
struggle for improvement, and against unbusinesslike or 
wasteful government methods. Yet the savings in cold cash 
and the improvement in services which result when a city 
executive like former city manager Dykstra of Cincinnati 
(now on leave as president of the University of Wisconsin 
to administer the Selective Service Act) or a governor like 


Stassen of Minnesota takes a firm grip on the reins are- 


likely to be spectacular enough. 

Organizations in public administration are springing up 
everywhere, and though their primary function is long 
range planning and improvement, they can also be of great 
help in emergency situations. Schools of scientific govern- 
ment like those at Syracuse and New York Universities and 
the University of California are training young men and 
women for the job of making democracy work. Govern- 
mental Research Institutes like those in Detroit, St. Louis, 
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Hartford, and a score of other cities are putting the finger” 
on badly run city bureaus. And the results are beginning 
to show. Old-line, loose-jointed, inept city and state govern-— 
ments are giving way to capably managed, economical execu-— 
tive agencies designed to give the citizen a hundred cents 
worth of service and security for every dollar. Public of- 
ficials are getting together for the exchange of ideas and 
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improvement of methods, and have formed more than 150 | 


national and international associations to help them. 


The point is that today there are alert and competent ex-_ 
perts both inside and outside of government, working out 


the whats and the hows and the whys that Jonesburg and 
so many other American cities lacked in 1917. And we are” 


much better prepared for mobilization than ever before. We © 
have, for instance, a network of state employment services — 
working closely with the U.S. Employment Service to help 
get men with special skills into the places where they are | 


needed. In 1917 this was done by volunteers. We have a 
housing authority experienced in low cost large scale projects. 
We know more about our natural resources and our in- 
dustrial resources. We have the experience of the old War 
Industries Board to learn from in organizing industry to meet 
the present challenge. The U.S. Office of Education is combin- 
ing with the National Defense Advisory Commission on a 


very important vocational training program designed to pro- — 
vide more skilled workers needed in industry. Consumer — 


interests are closely watched by Harriet Elliott, head of the 


Consumer Division of the NDAC,-who also stresses the | 
importance of an adequate and balanced diet. Miss Elliott ~ 
says: “Hungry, undernourished people do not make for - 
strong defense. We have the lands, machines, and hands it — 
takes to produce and move and naarket all the food we need. — 


Let’s make America strong by making Americans stronger.” 


So far as communities are concerned, one of the most 


important steps yet taken is the formation of the Division of 
State and Local Cooperation of the National Defense Ad- 
visory Commission. This division has prepared suggestions 
primarily for the use of state officials on the structure and 
duties of state and local councils of defense. (State councils 
have been established in thirty states at the time this is 


written.) The division also issues an official weekly bulletin, — 


called Defense, which is distributed to state governors, to 
mayors of cities of more than 50,000 population, and to state 
defense councils. 

The division works through the state defense councils 
where these exist, and urges all local defense organizations 
to do the same. Nothing is more important than close co- 
ordination. The division is the liaison between the states and 
the federal government; the state councils are in turn ex- 
pected to keep in close touch with local groups and to aid 
them in their work. 


THE NEXT FEW YEARS MAY BRING PROFOUND CHANGES IN OUR 
whole way of life. The present war in Europe is not merely 
between nations; it is a struggle to the death between rival 
economic and social systems. And let us face it; one of these 
systems is demonstrating an efficiency and a vitality which 
bodes no good for the other if that other continues on its 
lazy, self-satisfied way. Just as none but an expertly and 
efficiently managed business can hope to buck the severe 
competition of today, so only a well organized and well 
administered society which offers security and a life worth 
living can possibly survive. It may be that by avoiding the 
fumbling of 1917, by setting our house completely in order 
and by making ourselves obviously ready for anything, we 
can avoid a disastrous conflict. If we fail in this we not only 
give up any chance of avoiding such a conflict; we give up 
our best chance of winning it quickly. If we delay until 
war comes, we shall be too late; if we act and war does not 
come, we have lost nothing and have created a better peace- 
ful order. 
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PEOPLE WITHOUT A COUNTRY 


A Challenge to Civilization 
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IN EUROPE 


< 
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esy American Friends Service Committee 


Why, Where, Who—the Refugees? 


‘ by JOHN F. RICH — 


This survey goes beneath the grim statistics and cuts across the political 


boundaries of a continent. With the realism, sympathy, and vision char- — 


acteristic of the Quakers, Mr. Rich reveals the awful dimensions of the 
tragedy now affecting millions of people who face the future with prac- 
tically none of the safeguards of civilization. 


‘IN SOUTHERN FRANCE ARE EIGHT MILLION PEOPLE WHO ARE 
an unwilling and unwanted element in the population. 
Drawn from practically every race in Europe, with a 
complement from the Near East and Africa, this motley 
mass of homeless people has one thing in common. They 
are all labeled “refugees.” Thus Unoccupied France 
focuses attention on a social evil that is universal in its 
scope. How many refugees there are in the world today, 
and how many human beings may become refugees if 
the totalitarian triumvirate of Germany, Italy, and Japan 
establishes its New Order, defies human calculation. Cer- 
tainly, the total at present is not less than fifty to sixty 
million people, of whom forty million are in China. How- 
ever, a statistical approach to the problem is not useful 
unless we distinguish between those refugees whose dis- 
placement is temporary and those who are permanently 
barred from their native lands. 

As in the case of France, the great mass of refugees are 
war-ruined peasants in flight from encroaching armies. 
They left their fields and villages in panic, carrying their 
children and bedridden old folks, herding cattle and 
sheep, and hauling a pitiful salvage from their homes 
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until the highways leading away from the disaster were 
hopelessly choked. Chaos like this is to be found in every 
country that has been overrun by war. In France the 
tide swept southward, bearing not only the people of the 
northern provinces but also more than one million Dutch 
and Belgian peasants. In Finland, the refugees pressed 
westward, away from the Russian frontier. The people of 
Norway fled to the protection of Sweden in the east. The 
Polish peasants were stampeded in all directions, but were 
quickly caught within the pincer-grip of German and 
Russian armies moving in from both sides. 
Catastrophic as these mass movements may be, they are 
a passing phase of war. As quickly as possible, peasants 
return to the beloved fields from whence they came. Af- 
ter the shock of invasion passes, they lose their fear of the 
invaders. Map-making and politics are of little concern to 
them. Into the present European war, however, has been 
injected a new and sinister policy concerning peasants 
living on disputed soil. Finnish people who lived in those 
parts recently ceded to Russia are forever banished from 
their farms. The whole of western Poland incorporated 
into the German Reich is being purged of Polish peasants 
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and town dwellers, and their places filled by German fam- 
ilies uprooted from the Baltic States. There is definite 
evidence that Alsace, Lorraine, and northeastern France 
are being emptied of French people who are to be sup- 
planted by German settlers. Lyons, in the unoccupied 
zone, has become a gateway to the south for these disin- 
herited French people who are being pushed across the 
Line of Demarcation. Their numbers offset the numbers 
of French peasants trekking northward to their homes. 

Thus is being created a landless peasantry whose per- 
manent reestablishment will become a serious problem. 
Normally, their needs would have been for temporary re- 
lief—food, clothing, medical care, and shelter while in 
flight, and a few tools, seeds, and livestock after their re- 
turn. Staggering as the cost of these services may be, gov- 
ernments can be expected to meet the emergency to some 
degree. The heartrending sight of millions of people 
made homeless and destitute by war most quickly arouses 
popular concern. Even so, scarcely a beginning has been 
made by Americans in this direction, after more than a 
year of warfare. Finnish relief funds raised in the United 
States amounted to little more than $3,000,000, and con- 
tributions practically ceased when the fighting ended, al- 
though the greatest need is in the reconstruction period. 
The American Friends Service Committee is almost alone 


in its relief efforts in France, and out of the limited funds . 


that come into Quaker hands considerable sums are 
designated for refugees other than the immediate war 
victims. United States Treasury restrictions bar the trans- 
fer of relief dollars to countries occupied by Germany. 
Thus generous instincts are stifled for the Norwegian, 
Dutch, Belgian, and Polish people who are struggling to 
shelter and clothe their returning refugees before the or- 
deal of winter sets in. 


Minorities Without a Country 


IT MUST BE REALIZED THAT THE CHALLENGE OF THE REFUGEE 
problem is not to be met solely by deeds of mercy to war 
victims. Urgent as may be their need, it is not the tem- 
porarily displaced masses that constitute the gravity of the 
refugee evil. It is the men and women who have been 
forever exiled from their homelands because of racial, re- 
ligious, or political persecution, and deprived of their na- 
tural safeguards, who should be the prime objects of our 
concern. True, it is not always possible to distinguish be- 
tween temporary and permanent refugees. When half a 
million Spaniards poured into France and North Africa 
on the collapse of the Spanish Republic, governments and 
intergovernmental commissions steadfastly refused to con- 
sider these people valid refugees. They were merely 
“evacuees,” intended to return home with no expectation 
of hardships or political reprisals. At the time of their 
flight, most refugees consider their circumstances a pass- 
ing misfortune. For years they retain confidence that 
their day of restoration is near until, at last, they realize 
the hopelessness and permanence of their fate. 

There are certain conditions that mark the permanent 
refugee. He is an exile from his homeland because his 
continued residence there is impossible or intolerable. In 
many cases, he can claim the protection of no govern- 
ment; he has no legal national status. Even though he 
acquires citizenship in some land of asylum, he may still 
be considered a refugee. Not unless a man enjoys eco- 
nomic and civic equality in the country of his adoption 
does he enter into genuine citizenship. There are Span- 
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ish refugees in Mexico who have been granted citizenship, 
yet are in dire need of assistance because of their unequal 
status. 

Thus, the refugees in Europe include the widest range 
of displaced people. In the case of France, for example, 
(apart from the French citizens, Belgians, and Nether. 
landers who fled from the scenes of war) several million 
aliens are desperately trapped in the unoccupied zone. 
Those who are temporary refugees include some thou- 
sands of English people who had retired on small incomes 
to the inexpensive gentility of French pensions. Today, 
their lot is made wretched beyond words by the freezing 
of bank accounts, the bitterness of their erstwhile French 
friends, and the cold comfort that comes from acquaint- 
ances in America who won't help them because that would 
be “helping Hitler.” Companions in misery are an as- 
sortment of Scandinavians and Netherlanders, for the 
most part retired and elderly. 

The German refugees, both Nordic and Jewish, are the 
most terribly compromised exiles in Europe today. With 
relentless efficiency, the Gestapo is hunting down all who 
have been politically distinguished as anti-fascists or 
whose intellectual stature might give leadership to op- 
position. France is the happy hunting ground for these 
unfortunates, and the flimsy line demarking Occupied 
from Unoccupied France is no protection from the arm 
of German vengeance. By the terms of the Armistice, 
persons wanted by the Reich must be delivered from the 
“free zone.” The two vast concentration camps of Argeles 
and Gurs, created originally for Spanish refugees, are now 
crowded with German Jews of both sexes, awaiting sum- 
mary removal to Germany or slow death by malnutrition, 
exposure, or disease. 

Elsewhere in Europe, political and racial refugees from 
Germany, Austria, Czechoslovakia, Poland, and other 
countries now occupied by Germany are already delivered 
to their fate or are held as hostages in countries subject 
to German demands. In Sweden, in Switzerland, and 
throughout the Balkan countries, there is only safety for 
the day, and none for the morrow. 

A dark curtain hangs over central Poland which the 
German government had designated to become one vast 
ghetto for German Jews. In the depth of last winter, 
sudden raids were made on every Jewish home in certain 
communities, notably sections of Vienna and the city of 
Stettin. Within a few hours, men, women, and children, 
the ill, the insane, were travelling in box cars to “some- 
where in Poland,” presumed to be the desolate country- 
side east of Lublin. These inhuman expulsions were as 
suddenly halted, possibly for fear of epidemic disease. 


SPANISH REFUGEES STILL.IN EUROPE NUMBER AT LEAST 150,- 
000. Franco has been slow to demand a wholesale return, 
due to congestion of his prisons and food shortage 
throughout Spain, but the pressure of hunger in France is 
driving back many. The Spaniards are all but deserted 
today as France veers toward fascism and tightens its belt 
against food shortage. The irony of their fate is that for 
more than a year before the fall of France, they pleaded 
piteously for help to migrate to Mexico and no funds 
were forthcoming to provide the ships or any sure guar- 
antee that they would be admitted. Now that the con- 
tinental ports are effectively blockaded and shipping has 
been driven off the seas, Mexico extends an invitation to 
at least ten thousand Spaniards, and Indalecio Prieto, min- 
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ister of war under the Republic, announces that there is 
money in hand to pay the transportation. 


The Almost Forgotten White Russians 
—An Example of Exile 


ONE MILLION RussIANS FLED THE BOoLsHEVIK REGIME 
twenty years ago, and the story of their suffering in the 
intervening years has not yet been told. In three great 
streams, they poured through Poland into Enrope; 
through Constantinople into the Near East; across Siberia 
into Manchukuo and China. The Soviet march into Fin- 
land, Poland, and the Baltic States has now engulfed most 
of those who settled in eastern Europe. Japanese inva- 
sion, drugs, and low standards of living have under- 
mined the morale of the Russian exiles in the Orient and 
have degraded many to sordid professions or to coolie 
status. Yet in Shanghai and other cities, important streets 
have been wholly developed by Russian enterprise. Shops, 
theaters, restaurants show Russian signs. Russian schools, 
churches, newspapers, and hospitals have helped preserve 
their original culture. Paris, however, has been the cen- 
ter of Imperial Russia in Exile. About 50 percent of the 
80,000 Russians in Paris escaped from the Nazi regime 
into the southern provinces and are now more destitute 
than in their first flight. Russian homes for children at 
Claracq and Pau, homes for the aged at Ste. Genevieve 
des Bois, and the Theological Seminary that was the 
repository of Russian orthodoxy, have been cut off from 
support. What is true of the Russian children in France 
is equally true of the children of all those refugee groups 
that struggled to support themselves by their own la- 
bors and with the tiny allocation granted by a benevo- 
lent government. A letter from Mrs. Nedoshivina of the 
Russian Coordinating Committee, formerly of Paris and 
now in Pau, states: 


All the children over fourteen years of age are not given 
any help from the French government. It is impossible to 
find work for them. Children under fourteen still receive six 
francs a day which is absolutely insufficient for their support. 
A child needs at least 420 francs a month in order to live. 
The parents, relatives, organizations, and private donations 
have made up the difference. Now, most of the children are 
cut off from their parents, and nearly all of the parents have 
lost all their incomes. 


Alexander Konovaloff writes of the collapse of Russian 
culture in France with a despair born of twenty years of 
exile: 

Many Russian people, whose names are honorably linked 
with the history of Russia and Russian culture and whose 
works have contributed not only to our culture but to the 
culture of the world in general, are standing literally on the 
brink of destruction. Only very quick and energetic help 
can save them. It is hopeless to find this help here. France 
is divided by the new frontier into two unequal parts. Writ- 
ers, scientists, journalists, political and social workers have 
abandoned their belongings, their occupations, and have 
joined the flood of many millions of refugees. According to 
the information that I had two weeks ago, their apartments 
in Paris were ransacked, their property and possessions con- 
fiscated, and the agents of the new rulers were trying to find 
the people themselves. For example, the office of the news- 
paper, The Last News, the headquarters of all military as- 
sociations, such as the association of Russian naval officers, 
and others, have been searched. The Greek Orthodox Church 
and all Russian cultural organizations have been threatened, 
to say nothing of political centers. 
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I am positive that we shall not be able to return to our for- 


mer occupations and to our old homes, even though the con- | 


queror of his own accord clears out of the territory... . It , 
is sufficient to give you an idea of the type of people now in- 
Pau, if I mention a few names of these refugees: Aldanov, _ 
Azoyv, Bunin, Borman, Vakar, Vyscheslavtzoff, Demidoff, — 
Izvolskaia, Prof. Kovalev, A. P. Markoff, Michaelson, Mer- 


ezhkovsky, Prince V. A. Obolensky, Prince S. S. Obolensky, | 4 
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Poliakoft-Letovtzeff, Prof. Sarkezoy, Tirkova, the artist Ter-— 


eshkovich, Prof. Pedotoy, Prof. Ugrimoff, and others. 


Ten thousand Russian youths were mobilized and | 


served in the French army last year. These people have 


shouldered the full burden of citizenship without the , 
safeguards attached to that privilege. Yet what can be | 
said of the Russian refugees is likewise true of other na-— 
One hundred thousand anti-fascist Italians _ 


tionalities. 


were living as refugees in France. Sixty-eight thousand — 


Armenians had sought safety there and had almost suc- 
ceeded in becoming assimilated. 


The Problem Grows 


EvRoPE Is STILL TOO NUMB TO FEEL THE COLOSSAL SMASH- 
up of Poland. A quarter-million people escaped into 


Lithuania and the Balkans where they endured great — 
hardships through the past winter and anticipate worse to — 
It was a curious fact that within Poland itself 
refugees crossed each other’s paths in all directions in an — 
effort to escape. Jewish people fled toward Russia hoping _| 
for greater clemency from the Soviet. Aristocrats, land | 
owners, and small capitalists fled toward Germany as the | 
lesser of the two evils. Quaker investigators and repre-_ | 
sentatives of the Commission for Polish Relief report that | 


come. 


the Germans are making efforts to restore order and pro- 
duction in the Polish provinces. The extraordinarily 
severe winter of last year froze the potatoes in storage and 


this loss, combined with the removal of foodstuffs as the ~ 


German armies withdrew, threatened the nation with 
starvation. Later. Dr. Walter Frank, the Nazi governor 
of Poland, was personally instrumental in reclaiming for 
Polish needs the 150,000 tons of wheat that had been 


originally taken away. It is the German plan to build | 


up the agricultural productivity of Poland to serve all 
Polish needs and contribute to German food supplies. 

Apart from the Poles who fled last winter, more than 
a million Polish people have long been alien residents in 
various parts of Europe. The coal miners and many other 
laborers in France were largely of Polish origin. These, 
too, should be considered refugees. 

Little can be said of the Czech refugees who rallied 
around their Government in Exile in Paris. A large num- 
ber of them escaped to safety in England to continue 
their struggle. Thousands have been trapped in Paris 
and ought to be numbered among the refugee hordes of 
the unoccupied zone. For them awaits the same pattern 
of justice. Those who were leaders of opposition will be 
swallowed up by concentration camps. The little men 
and women will be left to their own devices with small 
prospect of being able to support themselves and their 
children. As an interesting commentary on the diversity 
of refugees in Europe, I should mention a recent letter 
from English Quakers inquiring into the welfare of 
Ethiopians domiciled in Paris. The list of sixteen dis- 
tinguished names included the bravest warriors of the 
Lion of Judah. 

The foregoing review of refugees in Europe is not ex- 
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haustive nor authoritative. In days such as these, it is 
impossible to obtain accurate records or sharply to define 
nationalities. No mention has been made of ancient 
minorities, such as the Basques. Little has been said of 
the complex racial groups that are in turmoil in eastern 
and southeastern Europe, notably Rumania, Bulgaria, 
and Greece. If I have focused my attention on conditions 
in France, it is to knit together the total problems into 
a conceivable unit. The enormity of the problem raises 
the question: What are the prospects for relieving the 
temporary war refugee burden? What can we do for in- 
dividual refugees and how- can we permanently resettle 
those who must be forever exiles? 


REFUGEE RELIEF IN EUROPE TODAY NECESSARILY MUST BE ON 
an emergency basis and, insofar as food, clothing, and 
medical supplies are necessary, there can be little distinc- 
tion between refugees and native populations. Who shall 
choose between the alien and the family that gives him 
shelter? Both the stranger and the host are hungry and 
equally destitute. This fact seems difficult to understand. 
During the Spanish Civil War private donors, govern- 
ments, and the League of Nations Commission appointed 
to study refugee needs in Spain were a long time in rec- 
ognizing that there can be no distinction between refu- 
gees and civil population when starvation is general. 
Even the Spanish government itself tried to maintain 
a fictitious difference. Relief workers arriving in a village 
with food and clothing for the refugee element practically 
would be mobbed as they attempted to give aid on a 
discriminatory basis. 

Thus, in my opinion, to aid the refugees we must at- 
tempt to remedy the total food shortages of Europe. 
There is not space here to enter into a discussion of this 
question which is now the subject of debate among 
Americans. 

The editors of Survey Graphic have announced that 
they are now preparing an article for early publication, 
as part of the present series on “Refugees and War Re- 
lief,” which will probe the problem: What practical 
means exist of reconciling America’s desire to aid the 
victims of conquest with the prevailing determination 
to do nothing to strengthen oppressors? It is to be hoped 
that some guiding principles of relief policy may be 
established, based on the experience of the Quakers, the 
Red Cross, the Jewish Joint Distribution Committee and 
other agencies during the present war, and upon the 
Hoover operations during the last war. An acceptable 
formula would be of great service to American agencies 
which seek to meet overseas needs. 


The Refugee Must Have a Status 

THE MOMENT YOU CONSIDER THE TANGLED AFFAIRS OF AN 
individual refugee, the whole problem changes color. It 
ceases to be a vast economic and social involvement and 
becomes a moving human drama fraught with deep 
spiritual significance. 

Immediately you come up against the ugliest aspects 
of bureaucratic red tape. I recall a Hungarian tailor who 
has been subsisting miserably in Cuba for the past several 
years in the hope of securing a visa to the United States. 
His wife is dying in a Denver hospital and his little 
child is in the hands of strangers. Yet, by no stretch of 
regulations can he be permitted one fleeting visit to his 
loved ones even though he were to return to Cuba. 
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I think of the refugee family in France who, after years 
of suffering, acquired the precious documents that would 
admit them to America. With their reservations made 
to sail from Lisbon they set out on the hazardous jour- 
ney across Spain and for forty-eight desperate hours were 
held up by customs regulations. When they finally ar- 
rived in Lisbon, their visa had expired by a few hours 
and the papers were torn up in front of their eyes. 

I think of the young man and his wife, both highly 
cultured and educated, who waited two years before their 
quota number permitted them to land on American 
shores. ‘Then, and not until then, was he found to be 
underweight and thus disqualified for American immi- 
gration! In justice to his case, I should add the sequel 
that after long argument, we valued their brains and 
talent and they finally gained admittance. 

Such instances of administrative crudities and personal 
brutalities by officials are to be multiplied by the thou- 
sand, and yet, we should recognize that an enormous 
amount of honest effort and humane judgment has been 
expended on the refugees by governments and their of- 
ficials. The British and American records in this respect 
are especially bright with instances of wisdom that would 
have done credit to Solomon. 

Nevertheless, the path of the refugee is beset by wolves 
and ghouls in human form who prey on their despera- 
tion and rob them of their pitiful resources. Illegal pass- 
ports and visas are sold by venal consuls; steamship com- 
panies gouge the refugee with excessive rates; police au- 
thorities are constantly open to bribes and exhortation. 
The refugee lives in a jungle of exploitation without the 
defense of any national status. If he, himself, is illegally 
in a country, he lacks even commonplace protection. 


Our Responsibility in America 


ALREADY ORGANIZATIONS WORKING WITH REFUGEES ARE 
talking about the “Refugee Residue” that will remain 
when the world has returned to sanity and order. The 
implication is that solutions will be found for the re- 
settlement of most of those who are now wandering ex- 
iles. This is optimistic, but we have the right to be hope- 
ful in view of the widespread determination to face the 
issues. Once the tides of temporary war refugees recede, 
those who are permanent refugees could be gathered up 
and reestablished if governments and nations honestly 
awoke to the economic and social values of these dis- 
placed peoples. Sir John Hope Simpson concluded an 
exhaustive survey on the refugee problem with the state- 
ment: “The evidence collected by the survey shows that 
the effective problem could be solved by a deliberate and 
systematic attempt by governments to absorb the refu- 
gees now resident in their territories.” He continued by 
stating that certain groups of refugees necessarily would 
have to be trained for pioneer life and transported to 
some other parts of the world that await agricultural and 
industrial development. Whether this means a million, 
ten million, or twenty million people, the fact remains 
that human ingenuity is capable of devising the pro- 
cedures once we determine on a firm policy. 

Aiding the individual refugee is valid, because such 
efforts keep alive hope in the hearts of thousands, con- 
stantly agitate the issues of the problem in the public 
mind and government circles, and finally, in the aggre- 
gate, results in resettlement of no insignificant volume. 
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IN THE UNITED STATES 


The Refugees Here 


This article represents extensive research, in which the author’s work has | 
been encouraged by university professors who have provided student — 
assistants. It is part of a forthcoming book based upon the records of | 
refugee organizations as well as upon firsthand investigation. 


For THE PAST SEVEN YEARS A THIN STREAM OF REFUGEES HAS 
been flowing into the United States. The Germans came 
first. But with the widening of the Nazi orbit, refugees 
arrived from Austria, Czechoslovakia, Italy, Poland, Scan- 
dinavia, and western Europe. Some are political refugees 
who had opposed the advance of Nazism. Others are 
people who have been persecuted for their religion. 
In the past eight years 75 percent have been Jews; 25 
percent Protestants and Catholics. A final group consists 
of those who, though not forced to leave, preferred a life 
in free America to a life in fascist Europe. 

How are we going to help the refugees find a place 
in the life of the nation? How must such help be con- 
structed, to interfere as little as possible with the economic 
situation and to help the American people benefit from 
the arrival of the refugee? These questions do not only 
concern the organizations which were formed to deal 
with the refugee problem. They are of great concern for 
the general public. Without its cooperation a policy con- 
cerning the refugee can neither be constructed, nor can 
it work. Without an adequate understanding on the part 
of the public, the efforts of these organizations will be 
greatly hampered. 


How Many Refugees? 


BEFORE WE DISCUSS SUCH POLICY IT Is NECESSARY TO BECOME 
familiar with the group. How many refugees entered the 
United States; who are they? Our policy will be deter- 
mined by these factors. 

If we consider all immigrants from Nazi Germany and 
countries now occupied by it as refugees, the number here 
amounts to approximately 110,000. Frequently it is said 
that the refugees in this country aggravate the unemploy- 
ment problem. To discover whether this holds true, one 
ought to consider not only the refugee but all immigrants. 
Between June 1931 and June 1940, altogether 527,000 im- 
migrants have entered this country: one third of them 
came from Mexico, Canada, and South America; more 
than one third were voluntary emigrants from free Euro- 
pean nations; and only slightly less than one third, refu- 
gees. In addition, one has to consider the number of 
people who left the United States permanently—over 
twenty thousand in the past year alone. From June 1931 
to June 1939 a total of 376,395 aliens departed. 

Did the influx of immigrants, including the refugees, 
increase the alien population of the United States? Dur- 
ing the period from 1930 to 1939, 790,152 aliens died and 
1,329,809 became citizens by naturalization. The rapid 
reduction of the alien population would not be materially 


changed even if the full quota of all countries under Ger- 
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man or Italian domination were used. The total annual | 


quota for all these countries is 53,671, which, due to fi- | 


nancial, transportation, and administrative difhculties, 
was not filled last year. Very few refugees have come from 
Norway or Denmark, France or Belgium. 

Refugee immigration is no mass problem and cannot 
influence the national economy or the population distri- 
bution to any large degree. Nevertheless, it is important to 
consider the significance of the refugees in the American 
economic scene. 


Refugees and Jobs in America 


Lkss THAN HALF OF THE REFUGEES COMPETE IN THE LABOR 
market. In the typical group which arrived here between 
June 1938 and June 1939, more than half had not worked 
in Europe. They include children, old people, and house- 
wives. This means that even under the most optimistic 
circumstances, under which all people formerly working 
in Europe would find a ,position here, not more than 
49,000 new competitors would have entered the employ- 
ment market during the last nine years, an average of 
5,900 per year. But this figure is too high. Apart from the 
fact that not all refugees find work, a large number of 
them are in non-competitive occupations. The 12 percent 
who are skilled workers and artisans do not compete, 
because there is no surplus of skilled craftsmen in the 
United States. If we subtract their number from the total 
group, the number of potential competitors is further re- 
duced to 37,000. While data on the exact number of 
refugee enterprises have not been completed so far, a 
preliminary study of 300 such businesses indicates that 
they employ 2,700 workers, of which 2,000 are native 
Americans. On the other hand, while only a little over 
a‘third can be considered as potential competitors, ail 
refugees are consumers. 

These economic facts are important for any considera- 
tion of the refugee problem.) Their immigration does 
not present an economic problem for the United States. 
In fact, the refugee group is an economic asset. In Eng- 
land, before the present war, 11,000 refugees employed 
15,000 British workers. Though no figures are yet avail- 
able, it is probable that similar conditions exist in the 
United States. 


Adjustment to America 


IMMIGRATION PRESENTS THE FURTHER PROBLEM OF THE 
adaptability of the newcomer. It has always been the 
policy of the United States to judge the adaptability of 
the immigrant according to his cultural level. One of the 
earliest measures for the restriction of immigration was 
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the introduction of the literacy test. 

According to these criteria, the refugee should be ex- 
ceedingly adjustable. There are three times as many 
refugees from the upper social and economic classes as in 
a comparable non-refugee immigrant group. Over half 
of all refugees have worked in vocations requiring a high 
school education. A large percentage of refugees have 
attended universities (8.3 percent). 

The background of the refugee is different from that of 
many former immigrant groups. The Polish or Italian 
peasant, the Russian artisan or the Irish farmer, who im- 
migrated thirty or fifty years ago, may never have crossed 
the boundaries of his home town or village before he 
emigrated. Distant cultures were unknown to him. His 
education was limited. America was as strange as a dif- 
ferent planet. Adjustment was frequently quite difficult. 
Many former immigrants, in this country for thirty or 


forty years, still live in foreign sections of the large cities, 


do not speak English, and are socially isolated from their 
American environment. 
The refugee group, for the most part, has had previous 


‘contacts with other cultures. Through books and news- 


papers, schools and universities, they are acquainted with 
different ways of thinking. Their living standard is 
high. The refugee is accustomed to the democratic view 
of life. 

The great sympathy of the American public further 
facilitates their adjustment. Before the turn of the century 
the immigrant was often left to himself. Early attempts 
at Americanization were often 
undertaken without consider- 
ing the psychology of the im- 
migrant. The awakened social 
consciousness of our time has 
led to a scientific Americani- 
zation program supervised by 
social workers. The American- 
ization of the average refugee 
of today is a matter of a few 
years instead of one or two 
generations. 

So far we have considered 
the refugee problem only from 
the point of view of the Amer- 
ican. From the point of view 
of the refugee it is he who has 
to make sacrifices. From a life 
of security and high social 
standards, he has to adjust to 
a much lower standard of liv- 
ing. Few refugees will come 
up to their former level of 
achievement. They will have to find a place in a coun- 
try which has widespread unemployment. But the refugee 
group has great potentialities which can be developed 
with proper assistance. 

Such aid begins from the moment the refugee reaches 
these shores. Most refugees arrive here without money. 


_Many are worn out by a long flight which may have 


led them around the whole world, from Berlin via Si- 
beria and Japan to America. Whether in Boston or in 
New York, Miami or San Francisco, as soon as the ship 
docks, more than half of the refugees are met on the 
quay by the dock workers of large welfare organizations; 
others are met by relatives or friends or are well able 
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to look after themselves. The National Council of Jew- 
ish Women, the Committee for Christian Refugees, the 
National Catholic Welfare Conference, and other or- 
ganizations share this work. They assist children who 
have been separated from their parents, help the old, and 
refer those who have neither money nor friends to im- 
migrant shelters. Sponsored by charitable organizations, 
these special shelters provide free room and board for a 
temporary period. 

Not all refugees who arrive here without means can 
be accommodated in these shelters. Only in rare cases 
will it be possible for them to secure a job immediately. 
Some, after the hardship of a flight from wartorn Eu- 
rope, are not able to look for a job immediately after 
arrival. A short period of rest, time to recover from the 
deprivations and terror of persecution and war, is neces- 
sary. 

The story of the H. family is typical. The father, for- 
merly a manufacturer in Austria, was released from a 
concentration camp in the spring of 1939 and ordered 
to leave the country with his wife and two children 
within forty-eight hours. All his possessions had been con- 
fiscated. Under the cover of night, the family fled to 
Belgium and from there to Portugal. Forbidden to work, 
they, together with hundreds of other refugees, were 
fed and housed by an emergency committee. With four 
other refugees they shared a single hotel room. Their 
daily food allowance was restricted to a minimum. After 
nine months of waiting, they crossed through mine- 
infested waters to America. 

To rehabilitate the H. family 
and the hundreds of other 
refugees who have undergone 
similar experiences, some fi- 
nancial assistance usually is 
necessary. Until a job is se- 
cured, the newcomers must be 
supported by relatives, friends, 
or charitable organizations. 
Where friends or relatives can- 
not help, or are unable to live 
up to their promises of support, 
agencies such as the National 
Refugee Service, the Commit- 
tee for Catholic Refugees and 
the American Committee for 
Christian Refugees (Pro- 
testant) give relief. All the 
committees together have an 
average monthly case load of 
about 3,500 cases. Many of the 
emigrés, however, need finan- 
cial support only during the first six months. The low case 
load does not mean that only a few refugee families are in 
need of assistance. It signifies that most refugees arriving 
here without money are taken care of by friends and 
relatives. 

As soon as possible, the refugee begins to look for a 
job. But many difficulties face the refugee seeking em- 
ployment. Large scale unemployment limits the oppor- 
tunities; discrimination against aliens further restricts the 
employment market. A majority of refugees were mer- 
chants, salesmen, independent entrepreneurs, and profes- 
sionals, most of whom cannot continue their calling over 
here. 


National Refugee Service 
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First of all, there are legal restrictions. At present only 
four states allow refugee physicians to continue in their 
profession. Lawyers, even if they were able to adjust to a 
totally different system of law, are not admitted to the bar 
before they become naturalized. Civil service employes, 
teachers in public schools, and pharmacists also have to be 
citizens. 

There also are differences in business and industrial 
techniques, here, which create problems for the refugee 
salesman, the business man, the advertising expert, and 
certain technicians. Training as well as business and pro- 
duction methods vary considerably in Europe and Amer- 
ica. The German apprentice system provides for an all- 
round training lasting three years. During this time, the 
trainee works in all departments of a large business en- 
terprise and learns a number of widely different activities. 
But the American system is based on specialization. In 
Europe many products, made here entirely by machine, 
are made, at least partially, by hand. 

Such differences are most evident in the garment indus- 
try in which a large number of refugees had worked. In 
America, a man’s suit is almost entirely machine-made. 
In Europe, the material is given out to tailors who cut and 
sew the suits in their homes. A special person, the manip- 
ulist, is entrusted with the supervision of home produc- 
tion. As a result of different production methods this 
vocation does not exist in the United States and the 
manipulist has to change his occupation. 

Unfamiliarity with American life further limits the 
refugee’s ability to compete. Even salesmen successful 
in Europe may fail here because they are unfamiliar with 
local conditions in the American community. An Ameri- 
can salesman knows the college which his customer at- 
tended, the club to which he now belongs. He is able to 
discuss local politics, baseball and football. The refugee 
cannot do so, nor does he have community connections. 
He does not belong to the Elks or the Legion. He has 
not learned to master American sales techniques. 

A fourth setback for the refugee is his ignorance of the 
best method of applying for a job. The European method 
is to present all testimonials, to report at length about 
one’s education, former positions, and even one’s family. 
Such practice, carried over here, surprises the American 
business man. The European boss states abruptly, and not 
too politely, that he cannot use a person. Judging from 
past experiences, the refugee will therefore interpret the 
polite refusal: “Come back in a week,” or, “We haven’t 
anything just now, drop in again,” as almost a promise of 
future employment. He will be bitterly disappointed when 
he returns, while the boss arrives at the conclusion “that 
refugees are impertinent and obtrusive.” 

What happens if the refugee has to find out for him- 
self all these differences between his former and future 
home? For a long time he nurses false hopes. Until he 
finds out that his former training does not suffice in a 
country with different business and production methods, 
he has lost valuable time and energy. In vain he has tried 
to enter occupations for which he is not fitted, according 
to American specifications. The inevitable result of such 
trials will be frequent periods of unemployment and 
constant job changes, followed by discouragement and 
nervous breakdown. Those without money will have to 
be supported by relatives or refugee committees. Ignorant 
of the different methods, he will accept jobs which he 
cannot fill, thus antagonizing American employers and 
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creating resentment against refugees. Finally, he fails to 
obtain positions for which he is really fitted because he 
does not know how to apply. 

The special employment service, which has been estab- 
lished, knowing both the refugees and the American labo. 
market, represents a sound policy both from the America. 
and the refugee’s point of view. Here the refugee can 
obtain expert advice, is told which jobs he can fill, and 
how to apply. 


THE VALUE OF THESE AGENCIES IS PARTICULARLY EVIDENT IN 
cases of exploitation. Each successive immigrant generation 
has been exploited by employers trying to take advantage 
of the newcomer. The same is true today. Employers often 
consider it charity to give work to refugees and believe 
that they ought to receive lower wages. If the refugee ob- 
jects to such a policy, he is accused of being “ungrateful.” 
Miss D., a trained laboratory assistant from Vienna, was 
employed at the B. factory. She received $80 per month, 
while her colleagues got $120, though all of them did the 
same work. When she complained, she was fired: “You 
should be grateful that we employed you, a refugee,” said 
her boss. “You lower the American standard of living 
by your unfair competition,” said her colleagues. The 
refugees are unable to cope with this situation. Employ- 
ment agencies for refugees, however, deal with this prob- 
lem by refusing to accept such offers. 

But not all positions for refugees are obtained through 
committees. Many refugees looking for jobs do not know 
of the wage-hour law and the minimum wage standards. 
The former professional or small shopkeeper in Germany 
was unfamiliar with unions. An American policy concern- 
ing the refugee has therefore to include an education of 
the refugee in these matters, and also has to exert in- 
fluence on employers who. exploit the newcomer, which 
already has been done by refugee committees and some 
labor unions. Refugee committees also function as clearing 
houses between the American employer and the refugee. 

Of late many artisans trained in skills formerly known 
only in Europe, have come here. “Send us more skilled 
leather workers,” writes an employer to the committee. 
Before the arrival of refugees from Vienna, fine leathers 
had to be imported. Glass workers from Czechoslovakia, 
workers employed in Germany’s optical industry, are 
also in demand. The employment agencies of the refugee 
committees help the American employer secure their 
services. 

Refugee employment agencies place as many refugees 
as possible in vocations where a scarcity of labor exists. 
The largest number of women are placed in domestic 
positions, as governesses, and so on. Expert dress designers 
or good copyists are easily placed. So are trained automo- 
bile mechanics, textile dyers, watchmakers, and other 
specialists. 


Manufacturers and Professional Men 


No COMPETITION IN THE LABOR MARKET EXISTS WHEN REFU- 
gees open their own enterprises. Goods formerly imported 
from Europe are now produced in this country—rubber 
products, fine glass and leather products, toys, and candy. 
Some firms formerly exporting from Europe to South 
America have been transplanted to the United States. The 
Marum Knitting Mills in Lawrence, Mass., introduced 
a new process and trained American workers in it. A 
Czech-American firm owning a European patent is ex- 
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pected to pay $300,000 to $400,000 in wages annually. A 
Hungarian started to plant paprika in the South. The 
total income of all these enterprises reaches into millions. 
Most of the large businesses are financed either by refugee 
capital (some earlier refugees brought big sums) or pri- 
vate American capital. The large refugee committees en- 
courage small enterprises. Loans are given to establish 
a business when it is thought it will make the owner 
self-supporting. 

The three large denominational committees for refugees 
are assisted by a number of non-sectarian committees for 
members of such professions which have a particular 
contribution to make. The Committee for Refugee Phy- 
sicians helps foreign doctors prepare for state examinations 
and also concerns itself with the legal status of foreign 
physicians, who are required to pass rigid examinations. 
Only four states, all in the Northeast, are open to refu- 


gee doctors. Other regions, particularly in the rural , 


South and Southwest, are without adequate medical care. 
Refugee doctors are not allowed to practice in these areas. 
They cannot wait the five years until they become citizens 
because they lack money. Besides, a waiting period would 
mean an unnecessary loss in skill and practice. Efforts 
to remedy this situation should be continued, particularly 
now when the defense program increases the need for 
trained medical help. Doctors engaged in important re- 
search are helped to continue by the committee. 

Other specialized committees serve exiled ministers 
and rabbis. There is a committee for European musicians. 
The large American learned societies, such as the Amer- 
ican Psychological Association and the American Philo- 
sophical Association, have formed their own committees 
to deal with the exiled European scholar. Some scientists 
have been placed in American colleges and universities. 
Other refugee scientists have been placed in research 
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foundations, enabling them to continue valuable research. 
In some instances European scientific institutions have 
been transplanted to this country. The success of the so- 
called University in Exile at the New School for Social 
Research, and the Bauhaus, formerly Europe’s most mod- 
ern school of architecture and city planning, now at Har- 
vard, justify their establishment. In spite of all efforts, 
many refugee scientists in this country have been forced 
to change their vocation. From the standpoint of a na- 
tional policy on the refugee, this is unfortunate. The refu- 
gee scientists, artists, or technical experts remaining in 
their professions are a distinct asset to their adopted coun- 
try. As elevator men, chauffeurs, or mechanics, they not 
only lose their usefulness, but become real competitors. 
Employment services can usually find jobs for only those 
refugees whose knowledge and training can be used in 
this country. Business men, shopkeepers, salesmen, jurists, 
and small manufacturers are difficult to place. To save 
them from permanent unemployment or competing in 
the already overcrowded field of unskilled labor, a spe- 
cial retraining program was introduced by the National 
Refugee Service. It aims to prepare refugees for vocations 
where labor is scarce and where at least part of their for- 
mer training can be utilized. Persons formerly interested 
in the arts may become good milliners; former lawyers, 
experts in traffic management, which involves many ques- 
tions of a semi-legal character. Dentists may become den- 
tal mechanics; white collar workers can be trained as 
power machine operators manufacturing suits and uni- 
forms. Here competition is limited and training schools 
are able to place their pupils immediately. The coming 
mass fabrication of uniforms may bring an actual short- 
age of trained labor. A small, selected number of young 
refugees are trained, together with American youth, in 
construction jobs and in the special mechanical skills 
needed for the defense program. Retraining saves money. 
Unemployed refugees or those in overcrowded occupa- 
tions can become trained specialists who are needed. 


First Steps in Americanization 


EcoNoMIC REHABILITATION COMES FIRST, AMERICANIZATION, 
the absorption of the refugee by the American com- 
munity, follows. Economic security is a prerequisite for 
successful Americanization. Mr. Braun from Vienna lives 
with his wife and two children on a relief allowance of 
$13 a week and does not know when he will find a job. 
It is unlikely that he will be much interested in American 
manners and contacts with Americans. Mr. Kapzeck, 
with a small but regular salary as a book accountant, is 
eager to meet his American colleagues. He can afford to 
invite them to his home or go out with them. 
Americanization begins when the refugees learn to 
speak English. About one half of all refugees studied 
English in German highschools or took lessons before 
they emigrated. They knew English grammar and had 
a reading knowledge of the language. In this country 
the refugees find innumerable opportunities to learn Eng- 
lish and citizenship. Classes are conducted by the WPA, 
the public school systems, by refugee committees, 
churches, synagogues, by the Adult Education Council, 
and by the Y’s in New York City. The teacher, whether 
a professional or a volunteer, discusses American history 
and geography, the American form of government, as 
well as American customs, manners, and current events. 
Americanization is promoted further by providing for 
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IMMIGRANTS AND EMIGRANTS 


| REFUGEES 


Each symbol represents 10,000 aliens 


Adapted by Pictograph Corporation from ‘America and the Refugees” by Louis Adamic, Public Affairs 


Committee, Inc, 


Newcomers to the United States 
are a very small fraction of the 
number which once made our 
census figures a wonder of the 
modern world as a _ record of 
peaceful population growth. The 
present registration of unnatural- 
ized immigrants and foreign visit- 
ors will reveal the smallest per- 
centage of aliens in our population 
in the history of the United States. 
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ordinary immigrants—were care 
fully calculated in the preparation’ 
of this chart. The decline in chest 
number of refugees arriving in the») 
U. S. in the year ending June 30,.,/)} 
1940, reflects not only the wartime} 
difficulties of transportation, buti |} 
bottlenecks in the U. S. consulates; 
abroad; even though eligible peo- 
ple, with affidavits and passage 
guaranteed, awaited visas, the 
quotas under the immigration lawa\ | 
were not filled during the past year. | 
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social contacts with Americans. Special events and enter- 
‘ainments for refugees combine social and educational 
cunctions. In New York City the educated refugee can 
o to the Ethical Culture Society and hear lectures by 
American teachers and administrators on “Life in the 
South,” or “City Planning.” He can go to the Walden 
School and sing American folk songs under the direction 
of a college student from Bennington, Vt. The young 
newcomer is cordially invited to dances at the YWCA 
or university fraternities. Prominent private citizens have 
invited refugees to their homes to the mutual benefit of 
both the new and the old American. 


Resettlement in the Hinterland 


‘THE BEST WAY TO ACHIEVE A QUICK ADJUSTMENT IS TO PLACE 
the refugee in an American environment. In Scattergood 
Hostel, Iowa, and Quaker Hill, Indiana, several score 
refugees may spend their first months in America as guests 
of the Quakers. In a lovely rural environment the refu- 
gees are taught English and American history, home 
management and handicraft. Together with their hosts 
they take care of the house and the farm. Thoroughly 
acquainted with their new surroundings, they finally are 
placed or assisted in their search for jobs in the neigh- 
boring states. 

The resettlement of the refugee is the best solution of 
the problem from an American as well as from the refu- 
gee’s standpoint. The single refugee in X-borough, South 
Carolina, or Y-town, Oregon, cannot create a refugee 
problem; thousands of refugees in New York, Philadel- 
phia, or Chicago, can. In the large metropolitan centers 
some refugees form an isolated group with an indepen- 
dent community life. As a group they are conspicuous by 
their foreign manners. In the small towns and villages all 
over the country, they appear as individuals in whose 
future one is interested. Two or three foreign families 
in a small town do not create a problem. 

An organized attempt to resettle refugees in small com- 
munities is therefore undertaken by the National Refugee 
Service, the Committee for Christian Refugees, and the 
Committee for Catholic Refugees. An organization has 
been established, and a propaganda campaign is conducted 
in New York City. By lectures, pamphlets, films, refugees 
are told about the opportunities available in different 
parts of the United States, the people who live there, the 
beauty of the mountains and rivers. Careful interviews 
follow to determine in which communities a specific 
family might fit best. Its social and vocational background 
is taken into consideration. 

Outside New York, in cities and towns all over the 
country, special committees have been founded which 
pledge their help in resettling the refugee. These com- 

mittees enjoy the support of Protestant, Jewish, and Cath- 
olic congregations, of the YMCA, and of welfare and 
business men’s associations. Volunteers—in some of the 
largest cities, paid social workers—supervise the project. 
Opportunities for employment which does not create 
competition, for the establishment of small enterprises, 
are canvassed first. Reports are sent to the New York 
headquarters. M-town is willing to settle three refugee 
families a year, N-city will accept 20 units per annum. 

Once a refugee has expressed his willingness to go to a 
certain part of the country, a report about his personality 
and training is sent to the local community. When the 
community writes back, “Expect Mr. Refugee and fam- 


ily,” arrangements for the trip are made. The traveling 
department arranges the details. When they arrive, a rep- 
resentative of the local committee meets them at the bus 
or railway terminal. In some cases local citizens take the 
newcomers into their homes. Single men may be in- 
vited to live in the YMCA. For others, boarding house 
accommodations are paid in advance until, with the help 
of the local committee, the refugee finds a way to sup- 
port himself. The success of this project speaks for itself: 
Mr. S. and his wife were among the many refugees 
stranded in New York. The former lawyer did not find 
a job. Living on relief, they had neither the wish nor the 
money to meet Americans. They became desperate and 
disheartened. Mr. and Mrs. S. are now in a small south- 
western town which had never seen a refugee. Europe 
and European events were remote affairs. Mr. S. has 
found a job as a worker in a shoe factory, his wife made 


, a profession of a former hobby and gives lessons in de- 
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signing. He has already lectured in the highschool and 
before the local Chamber of Commerce. Both are fre- 
quently entertained. Writes Mr. S. to the Resettlement 
Division in New York: “First of all I want to thank 
you so much for all your kindness. You gave us the best 
advice to go away from New York. Two days after 
arriving in N., I found a job. Is it not incredible? I am 
the happiest man in the world.” 

There are many similar stories. A musician waited in 
vain for months, together with hundreds of his Ameri- 
can colleagues, to find a position in New York. The large 
center, he figured, would yield the best chances. Finally 
he gave up. Willing to accept anything, he went west and | 
became a grocery clerk in a small town. In his leisure 
hours he played the piano and sang at club events, or- 
ganized recitals in the school. The local music teacher 
became interested. Money was raised and now the town 
has its own music school, the only one in that part of 
the state. His social and cultural background stands out 
in the small community, as it never would in New York. 
A similarly successful attempt has been made in resettling 
refugees on the soil. A former physician now owns his 
own farm, a formerly wealthy business woman has es- 
tablished her own dairy route. Several hundred families 
have been settled on the land. 

Resettlement is the ideal solution for the refugee prob- 
lem. It prevents the accumulation of large refugee com- 
munities in a few metropolitan areas. It places the refu- 
gees in sections where opportunities are better. Finally, 
the direct personal contact of Americans and refugees 
in hundreds of places helps fight fascism. Americans can 
see what type of people Hitler has expelled. Untram- 
meled by propaganda and censorship, firsthand informa- 
tion about events in Europe is available. For this reason, 
if for no other, this project should be expanded. 

It may appear that most of the help the refugee re- 
ceives is the work of large organizations. Actually, these 
committees do only the most conspicuous work. The larger 
number of refugees are supported by relatives and friends, 
or are self-supporting. Jews and Christians alike have 
opened their homes to newcomers in response to the 
appeal of rabbis, priests, and ministers. 


CONSIDERING THE EMERGENCY NATURE OF THE TASK CON- 
fronting the committees, miracles have been performed. 
Nevertheless, mistakes have been made. They had no ex- 
perience in helping high ranking cultural and vocational 


groups to establish themselves in a time of chronic de- 
pression. To a large extent, the difficult financial situa- 
tion prevents these committees from retraining all those 
people who cannot be placed in their former vocations. 
Not more than a thousand refugees at the most have 
been retrained; several times as many need such retrain- 
ing. If more money were available, the number of sub- 
sidized enterprises could be enlarged for the benefit of 
the refugee and the community. Finally, lack of funds 
forces these agencies to support unemployed refugees at 
the lowest possible level. Still worse than the effect of the 
low standard of living is the necessity of accepting char- 
ity, the necessity of discussing all their private affairs with 
the social worker. Many German husbands never dis- 
cussed money matters even with their wives. One can 
understand the mental anguish when the exigencies of 
their present situation force the former professor, phy- 
sician, or independent business man to discuss private 
affairs with a stranger. 


Refugee into Citizen 


APART FROM ECONOMIC PROBLEMS, THE LARGEST OBSTACLE 
against an immediate adjustment of the refugee is the 
refugee himself, or rather human nature. When he ar- 
rives, he is still suffering from the effects of flight and 
persecution. Before he has time to recuperate, the nerve- 
racking, often futile, hunt for a job begins. He has to 
take whatever job he can get. The former lawyer may be- 
come a peddler; the business man of 1933, a packer. 

Mr. W., formerly the owner of a machine tool factory, 
is now a worker in the same industry. Instead of giving 
orders, he has to take them. Accustomed to doing his 
own thinking and planning, it is difficult for him to stop 
this habit immediately. He makes suggestions and ex- 
presses opinions about the work, which in turn creates 
the impression that refugees “are arrogant,” “know every- 
thing better,’ “don’t mind their own business.” Later 
on the refugee gets accustomed to the change in his situa- 
tion. Frustrated in his habit of doing his own planning 
and thinking, a former engineer, as a steel worker, oc- 
cupied his leisure hours with inventions, finally success- 
ful, and now owns his own factories. A former high 
judge, now an elevator operator, finds compensation in a 
well-rounded social life. It is here that the refugee must 
‘do his share. The sooner he forgets his former life, the 
better he can make adjustments. He has to adjust not 
only to the lower income, to another vocation, but to his 
changed social status as well. Before the refugees reached 
America, they had experienced the change from secure, 
respected positions in their home communities to those 
of outcasts, third class human beings. They had not 
only lost their jobs, but had been robbed of their pos- 
sessions, treated as criminals, humiliated and tortured. 
Their only hope was emigration. They had anticipated 
economic hardship, but they had not expected that a loss 
of social status would be combined with their economic 
decline. Some refugees find it difficult to understand that 
their own origin and background no longer count. 

In Frankenhausen, Germany, the banker, Dr. Krause, 
was known as the descendant of an old family which 
had lived in this community for several centuries. He was 
respected for his family, his education, and his office. 
In America Dr. Krause is the refugee X, a mere number. 
Education and title, appreciated in Germany, no longer 
matter. Among strangers, the refugee X, is just what he 
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-other’s company. Within refugee circles, the former law- | 


seems to be—a man who works in a garage. So he trie 
to overcome his feelings, to make friends with his ne 
colleagues. But the differences of interests are great, 
Though satisfied with his work, he yearns for intellec” 
tual conversation—about books, about economics. aq 

Sull further difficulties are to be solved. Different from | 
American tradition, public employment ranks above pri= | 
vate employment in Europe: the teacher ranks above the 
business man, manual labor is considered vastly inferior 
to clerical work. Class differences are generally more con 
spicuous. Here too, the refugee has to learn, lest he be] 
accused of snobbery or considered ridiculous. i, 

All these difficulties tend to make refugees seek each) 


yer or banker still enjoys the old prestige. With their 
countrymen they are still Dr. T. or Banker N. Together 
they can speak about a cherished past, where they were se- | 
cure and comfortable. So in the congenial environment: 
of other refugees, independent refugee community life: 
with its own religious and social institutions develops; 
refugee boarding houses are established and clubs found~ 
ed. 

The formation of an independent refugee communi 
life, though it will retard the Americanization of the’| 
refugee, also has its advantages. It makes the adjustment | 
of the refugee more gradual. In the company of his com- 
patriots, the refugee can regain his emotional balance™ 
without troubling Americans. Refugee organization 
contribute to an initial Americanization by interpreting 
American life to their members and by discussing the 
problems common to them all. 

Nevertheless, the refugee should be brought into con 
tact with Americans as soon as possible. His emotional | 
security can be regained only when he sees that he is— 
admitted as an equal into American social life. The 
danger which lies in the formation of a permanent refu- | 
gee community life can best be prevented. by resettlement _ : 
throughout the country. i 

Not all refugees face the same problems. Before the © 
last two years there were a few thousand who managed ~ 
to bring a part of their fortunes with them. Their eco- — 
nomic as well as their social adjustments have been ~ 
easier. Another few thousand have been able to remain © 
in their former vocations, such as professors, artists, phy- 
sicians, and artisans. They, at least, have been spared the 
problem of adjustment to a lower standard of living. 

Most favorable is the prospect for the children and 
young adolescents. They have less to forget and learn 
more quickly. Through their education in American 
schools and colleges (many scholarships for refugee stu- 
dents have been provided, particularly through the agency 
of the International Student Service) they grow up with 
American youth. | 
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A Policy for the Future 


An AMERICAN POLICY CONCERNING THE REFUGEE SHOULD 
view the problem as a whole, including the young and 
the old, as well as the peddler, the famous scholar knock- 
ing on our door. It should see the refugee problem in his- 
toric perspective. Not as it looks now, when the majority 
of the refugees have been in this country only two years, 
but as it will look a few years from now. With the refu- 
gee’s will to adjust, and the full cooperation of the Ameri- 
can public, the new immigrant will not be a problem 
and will soon prove to be an asset to the United States. 
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The doctor’s home and office in a successful refugee farm colony in the fertile Yungas district of Bolivia 


ELSEWHERE 


An Atlas of Hope 


Future plans and possibilities for refugee resettlement can utilize the 


by BRUNO LASKER 


scientific knowledge already gained of the conditions of successful living in 


various areas, says Mr. Lasker, in this resumé of experience in many lands. 


Jane ADDAMS ONCE SAID THERE IS NEVER A SITUATION SO 
hopeless that it does not permit of practical first steps to- 
ward a possible remedy. And when you take those steps, 
she added, you are no longer in despair but go on cheer- 
fully to at least some modest achievement. 

The first steps in planning for refugee settlement out- 
side of Europe do not depend on an accurate forecast of 
either the number or the composition of the refugee popu- 
lation at the end of the war. And this for two reasons: 
the immediate task of caring for those already on the way 
and suffering distress is large enough to absorb all avail- 
able resources and energies; and, in any case, it is better 
to try out with limited numbers new chances of life and 
livelihood while it is still possible to choose between points 
of destination, between methods, and even between ob- 
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jectives in the resettlement of more substantial numbers. 
What is more, even schemes of settlement that cannot 
conceivably be extended later to take care of very large 
numbers may nevertheless play an important role in the 
program as a whole; for they may be the means of dem- 
onstrating new forms of enterprise, new ways of living, 
which if successful can be transplanted to other places for 
application on a larger scale. 

The diversity of small enterprises rather than a single 
huge one suggests a moral problem that was often dis- 
cussed during the last war: should humanitarian effort 
be directed simply toward the saving of as many lives as 
possible, or should it be concentrated on saving young 
lives and lives that are carriers of high cultural values? 
If all humanitarian effort could be pooled, this problem 
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would have reality. But actually, neither the motives ot 
the two lines of action nor the agencies through which 
they express themselves are the same. When we discuss 
refugee settlement, we are conscious that this jis supple- 
mentary to the more elementary task of feeding the hun- 
gry, wherever they may be; but we are not prepared to 
admit that either the one task or the other is more im- 
portant. 

Whatever other obligations there may be in this time of 
heartrending appeals, we can hardly turn away from 
those who are threatened, not with hunger only, but with 
extinction because of their race or their convictions. It so 
happens that many of them are qualified to make their 
own rehabilitation a means of paving the way also for 
the solution of larger problems of rehabilitation. 

For the first time in these days of scientific observation, 
the settlement of refugees in many different regions, as 
individuals and in groups, in circumstances that are the 
concern of governments and great social agencies as well 
as their own, it is possible to try out in detail exactly how 
the hitherto high cost in lives, health, comfort, and cul- 
tural heritage in almost every large movement of migra- 
tion and resettlement can be obviated by thorough plan- 
ning and efficient management. The diversity of settle- 
ment opportunities may help to prepare the way for a 
more inclusive international cooperative program of pop- 
ulation readjustment if peace and goodwill ever again 
rule in the world. 

The unavoidable limitation of the task of refugee settle- 
ment has another paradoxical advantage. It minimizes for 
the time being those political conflicts which emerge 
whenever sizable drifts of population, and particularly a 
large inflow of aliens, are under discussion. 

Refugee settlement within the limits practicable in the 
immediate future avoids the alternatives of mass coloniza- 
tion and uncontrolled infiltration. It must take the form 
of community planning, even when many of those pro- 
vided for are helped to establish themselves as individuals 
and not as members of a group. Where such settlement 
is permitted to take place, it helps to allay fear of immi- 
gration as necessarily a mass movement or necessarily a 
danger to the material interests and the spiritual comfort 
of those long established in the community. A program 
of refugee settlement that is planned to fit the different 
-needs of the various host countries will offer the most 
convincing demonstration that selective migration if de- 
signed, like trade treaties, to benefit both the sending and 
the receiving country, can become a bond of international 
cooperation instead of being, as too often it has been of 
late, a source of antagonism. 

A diversified approach, moreover, with its concrete 
demonstrations—not necessarily all successful—can best 
answer questions impossible to answer in general terms. 
It will show to what extent and in what ways it is pos- 
sible to increase the productivity of a given area and ad- 
vance the prosperity of those who live there even when 
foreign markets are glutted with that region’s principal 
export commodities; how rural and urban, agricultural 
and industrial enterprises may be integrated to achieve a 
maximum of higher earning power for both; how the 
very uprootedness of the immigrant community may be 
converted into an asset by keeping the settlement voca- 
tionally flexible and preventing it from merely exchang- 
ing one set of habits, inimical to progress, for another. 
Under favorable circumstances, it will show, moreover, 
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how social responsibility may be fostered without loss of , 
self-reliance among the members of the settlement com- /f 
munity; and how, culturally heterogeneous in its own - : 
composition, as it usually is, the settlement community, 
may become a center of intercultural collaboration on 
common tasks also between old residents and new. 

The organized, diversified approach to refugee settle- | 
ment also tends to minimize the danger of mistaken judg- : 
ments in the choice of areas for colonization or of object 
of corporate enterprise. 

To mention some of the advantages of a selective and | | 
experimental policy of refugee settlement does not mean | 
that in every case exhaustive preliminary investigations 
must be made to establish right choices of territory, of || 
settlers, or of enterprise. Often the pioneer settlement it- | 
self, sufficiently backed with experience and knowledge 
gained elsewhere, is the best and cheapest means of test- ] 
ing the validity of either in the circumstances of the ‘J 
given environment. But instead of being the guinea pigs ] 
of a soulless commercial corporation, the settlers here are | 
the conscious and proud participants with those who in- 
vest their money in ventures motivated only by the public 
good. The different refugee settlements will thus sup- 
plement each other, and the degree of economic success » 
achieved by any one of them will not be the only measure 
of its contribution to the total effort. it 

In the following pages, the choice of examples for dis- © 
cussion—unfortunately there is not room to deal with all — 
the projects—does not imply any scale of values as regards _, 
their importance or promise of success; those singled out 
for more detailed description rather serve.the purpose here — 
of illustrating some particular point of more general in- || 
terest in the evaluation of the part which refugee settle- | 
ment is playing, or destined to play, among other war- 
time humanitarian efforts. They are presented in geo- | 
graphical order rather than in accordance with their | 
category or size. 


The Far East 


China: About twenty thousand German refugees have found | 
their way to Shanghai. In mid-summer of 1939, the govern- — 
ing bodies of that city imposed a ban on further immigration. 
Most of the refugees had come, by boat or by way of Siberia, 
without means of support and had to be taken care of by 
local agencies. About one half of the refugees settled in the 
French Concession and in the British and American con- 
trolled sections of the International Settlement, the other half 
in the section controlled by the Japanese, though nominally 
also part of the International Settlement with its single muni- 
cipal authority. Most of them became almost at once subjects 
of Jewish charity; and since housing accommodation was 
limited, it was necessary to provide for many of them in 
camps. 

With the return of many foreign residents of Shanghai to 
their respective home countries, it became possible for some 
of the refugees to secure homes of their own; and some were 
able to establish boarding houses for yet more. A short-lived 
building boom provided jobs. A few physicans, dentists, and 
other professional men were able to step into the shoes of 
those who had gone home. And even some stores could be 
found which refugees might reopen with borrowed capital. 
But the refugee shopkeepers did not have a good time. Not 
only did they have to compete with the Chinese at a time 
when white residents willing to pay for the privilege of deal- 
ing at a foreign store were few, but a whole cloud of small 
shopkeepers from Japan had settled over Shanghai; and they 
were definitely unpleasant toward the newcomer. More for- 
tunate were those who found employment in Chinese busi- 
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ness firms—usually to take the place of some foreign employe 
@who had gone home. But the great majority could at most 
get occasional jobs, at unfamiliar tasks, and with little to 
®show for the work in either wages or restored prestige. 

For most of the refugees, Shanghai was not the final goal. 
A few of the doctors have found precarious but respect-pre- 
serving employment at mission hospitals in the interior of 
China. An ambitious plan formulated by a refugee, Jacob 
Berglas, in consultation with the National Government, to 
plant a German-Jewish colony—eventually to reach a popu- 
lation of 100,000—in Yunnan, has so far failed to materialize. 

Despite its shortcomings, whatever these may be, the Ber- 
glas plan has a good deal to recommend it for further study. 
[It would take care of a considerable number of refugees who, 
if properly selected for previous experience or training, might 
supply China with much needed technical skills of all sorts 
to help in the country’s far-reaching program of economic 
development and industrialization. These Europeans might 
provide one of the best possible means of decanting into the 
Chinese economic structure when the war is over a limited 
amount of capital under conditions guaranteeing that it will 
be applied to constructive purposes. 


Siberia: While political considerations have been ruled out 
of the present discussion—simply because space does not per- 
mit to do justice to them—the question might be raised 
whether in many respects the relatively rich and very sparsely 

populated territory of the former Far Eastern Soviet Republic 

is not almost ideally suitable for refugee settlement. And 

first of all, the fact should be stated that the result of the 
agricultural settlement of some fifty thousand Jews in the 
Crimea and the Ukraine, between 1924 and 1926, has been 
successful in that it has actually established on the land as 
hardy farmers thousands of former ghetto dwellers who have 
experienced no discrimination on racial or religious grounds. 
If Birobidzhan, the Jewish Autonomous District in the Far 
Eastern Region, was less successful, the reason is to be found 
in circumstances that have nothing to do with the ability of 
Jews to adapt themselves to the requirements of a rural life. 
That settlement, made up of elements which in themselves 
were heterogeneous, was too far from Europe to benefit from 
its resources of technical assistance and experience in man- 
agement. In a few years, the region will be well served with 
transportation facilities and should be ripe for considerable 
developments of mixed farming and industrial enterprise. 


Philippine Islands: Another project of interest because of 
its possibilities is one carefully worked out on the basis of a 
report by a commission of experts selected by President 
Isaiah Bowman of Johns Hopkins University to settle some 
ten thousand refugees on Mindanao, second largest and least 
developed of the Philippine Islands. Under President Que- 
zon’s guidance, the development of Mindanao has for some 
time been one of the central objectives of the country’s in- 
ternal policy. Millions of dollars have already been spent on 
road building and other public works. The American com- 
mission of inquiry selected an area of about 12,500 acres of 
good farm land in a climatically favorable situation and sur- 
rounded by other areas that could be used for any future 
expansion of the colony. There are two cattle ranches on 
the property now, and the soil is suitable for both subsistence 
and industrial crops. Ramie, coffee, and rubber growing are 
among the possibilities. The Refugee Economic Corporation 
bought this land and was in process of selecting the mem- 
bers of the first contingent of six or eight hundred settlers 
when intensification of the European war interrupted facili- 
ties of transit. The interest of the United States Govern- 
ment which made the services of experts available, and the 
enthusiasm of the Philippine Government make the scheme 
especially promising as it now gets under way. 

Apart from this, there has also been some infiltration of 
selected individual refugees, about a thousand of them, espe- 
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cially from Shanghai. At the suggestion of High Commis- 
sioner McNutt, who feared at the time—in the early months 
of 1938—that a large refugee movement might assume pro- 
portions difficult to cope with, a local committee in Manila 
studied the situation and drew up a list of vocational cate- 
gories corresponding to actual needs in the Philippines for 
special skills and types of vocational experience. On the 
basis of this list, with financial aid from the Refugee Eco- 
nomic Corporation of New York, a limited program has 
been carried out to aid selected refugee immigrants in find- 
ing employment or in establishing themselves in business. 


The Near East 


Palestine: During a war that has drawn ever closer to the 
eastern shores of the Mediterranean, Palestine has remained a 
haven for refugees. Despite the military threat to the Jewish 
homeland, it must be mentioned as one of the most inspir- 
ing examples of what intensive development based on scienti- 
fic planning can do to create new homes for the victims of 
persecution. Palestine enjoyed no special advantages of soil 
or water or woods or minerals; many regarded it as a waste 
of money and effort to try to create on this barren land a 
permanent community life anchored in economic self-support. 
But international cooperation and steadfast devotion have 
succeeded—not without difficulties, not without partial fail- 
ure here and there—to accomplish the task. 

According to the last published report of the Palestine 
Economic Corporation, the half million Jews of Palestine 
in the last two years not only have withstood the exceptional 
strains put on their economic enterprises by the European 
war but have received with open arms almost 34,000 Jewish 
newcomers, of whom only about 4,000 belonged to the capi- 
talist category. 

Outstanding features of the Palestinian demonstration are 
the close integration of rural and urban enterprise and the 
large part allotted in the country’s new economic structure to 
cooperative forms of organization. It is no longer accurate to 
speak of Palestine as an “asylum” for the oppressed. It is a 
workshop where the newcomer finds ready at hand the tools 
with which he can work out his own salvation, protected by 
a community life that recognizes his human dignity and per- 
mits him to share in the common governance. It is the only 
area in the world consciously planned for its settlers as a 
homeland of their own. 

Among the many lessons which the recent experience of 
Palestine has to teach those who are trying to provide new 
homes for Europe’s exiles in other parts of the world, the 
most important probably is that there has to be a bond of 
social idealism before other helpful factors can become fully 
effective. 


Africa 


NoT MUCH HAS LATELY BEEN HEARD OF SETTLEMENT OPPOR- 
tunities either in East or in South Africa. As regards the for- 
mer, the explanation is the uncertainty of the political out- 
look. South Africa, with problems in race relations already 
serious, with very little suitable land available for new settle- 
ments, and with a disappointing history of attempted coloni- 
zation by white agriculturists, may for the present be written 
off altogether. The same may be said of Portuguese East 
Africa and of most of the other colonies that look large, 
empty, and inviting on the map but have little to attract 
white settlers. 

While in the higher altitudes—much has at one time been 
said about the high plateau area of Kenya which the colonial 
government has designated for European settlement—that 
are in every other respect suitable for advanced forms of 
farming, these areas can be developed only with large ex- 
penditures, especially on communications. The situation is 
not dissimilar, as we shall see, to that of certain Latin Ameri- 
can countries where likewise a much higher use of the exist- 
ing natural resources is theoretically possible, but where lead- 
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ing groups of owners prefer to derive a certain if small in- 
come from the use of the land by indigenous labor to risking 
their own capital in the large investments that are necessary 
to make these areas more accessible and to open them up for 
more intensive exploitation. 


Australia 


THE LATE AUSTRALIAN HISTORIAN Sir Ernest Scott ONCE 
expressed the wish to the writer that map-makers color in 
blue, like the ocean, that large section of the Australian con- 
tinent which for practical purposes is uninhabitable. The 
appearance of a large land mass has given the world—and 
particularly the densely populated neighbor states of Aus- 
tralia—an erroneous view of neglected opportunity. 

After many studies and experiments, the government has 
come to the conclusion that it will be easier to achieve a 
higher density of population for the inner belt of the eastern 
coastal region than for more central parts of the continent 
where insufficient rainfall presents an obstacle which no 
technical ingenuity can overcome. 

Despite all this, and despite the fact that Australian pro- 
ducers are handicapped by the remoteness of their markets, 
the dominion is, of course, the world’s outstanding example 
of white settlement of tropical and sub-tropical lands, without 
reliance on colored labor, and with complete success in the 
achievement of a high cilivilization and one of the most en- 
viable planes of living in the world. If, at the end of the 
war, Australia should be able to devote her energies to the 
intensification of her agriculture and the development of her 
industries, European labor, not only British, will find there a 
rich field of opportunity. And for this reason alone, if for 
no other, it is highly desirable that there should now begin 
an influx of refugee immigrants of the right qualifications 
and in sufficient numbers to form the nucleus for new enter- 
prises that would support larger numbers of immigrants 
later. 

The Commonwealth Government realizes the advantages of 
such gradual infiltration. In 1938, it became convinced that 
among those European refugees whom Australia attracted 
because of its high standard of living and civilization, there 
were many who had important contributions to make to the 
dominion’s welfare; for they would bring with them not only 
sufficient means for their immediate self-support but skills, 
experience in the management of fairly large enterprises, and 
in some cases even capital. Organized labor, which is very 
powerful in Australia, at first suspected that new business 
and manufacturing enterprises under foreign management 
and with foreign labor would undermine established wage 
standards. However, it was soon found that the refugees, 
- under the guidance of the Refugee Economic Corporation 
and of local advisory groups, were scrupulously adhering to 
all the established standards, and that in some instances—as, 
for example, that of a tannery transplanted from Vienna— 
more employment opportunities were provided for Austra- 
lians than for the immigrant workers themselves. A business 
organization, Mutual Enterprises Proprietary, Ltd., backed 
by the Refugee Economic Corporation, was formed in 1938 
to help refugees who had the necessary qualifications to 
start new manufactures. 

Even before the potential contributions of the refugee im- 
migrants to the Australian economy had materialized in 
many actual demonstrations, the dominion government was 
so impressed by the thoroughness with which the various 
plans were being worked out and by the high character of 
the immigrants themselves that it decided to raise the pre- 
vious quota of six hundred for German immigrants to five 
thousand a year for the next three years. Unfortunately, the 
war and transportation difficulties have thus far made it im- 
possible to take full advantage of this great opportunity. 


North America 


Alaska: In July 1939, the Department of the Interior issued 
a report entitled “The Problem of Alaskan Development.” 
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On its basis, Senator King of Utah, in March 1940 introduce 
a bill for the establishment of an Alaska Development Cor, 
poration. i 

Some critics have attacked the report as erring on the sid) 
of overstatement of actual opportunities. They admit tha 
Alaska can support a somewhat higher economic develo 
ment and that more population for the territory is desirabl 
on grounds of military strategy. But they suspect that the 
movement for a really substantial addition to the residen’ } 
population of the territory comes from certain groups o 
employers who, certain in their own minds that immigrants: 
will not stay long on the farms that may be allocated to them 
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vide their own enterprises with more dependable labor tha 
they now have. The necessary capital investment before 3% 
farm family can become self-supporting, these critics poin | 
out, would be many times what it is in more favored region 
—perhaps $10,000 per family and more. 
As for industrial development, it is contended that while 
there is plenty of available water power, this is so turbulent’ 
that it would be very costly to tame. Again, while there is: 
plenty of timber for the manufacture of newsprint—one in-|j 
dustry frequently mentioned as promising—the dampness oft 
the climate introduces special technical difficulties. In short,,|| 
the same capital investment applied in some promising area) || 
in the United States itself would promise much better results. | 
Against this adverse judgment might be set the fact that) 
the proposed development, in any case, is intended for only 4 
relatively small initial enterprises, both rural and urban. From> 
the standpoint of refugee settlement it is less important than 4 
many others, also because under the King bill preference 
must be given to United States citizens to the extent of on 
half of the number of persons to be settled. Theoretically, 
however, the plan of associating a group of immigrant work- 
ers with an equal group of native workers in a joint settle-- | 
ment scheme suggests interesting possibilities. 


Canada: Engaged in a war that taxes its full strength, 
Canada is in no position to enter into far-reaching engage-— 
ments for internal developments of the sort in which refugee | 
immigrants may play a prominent part. And yet the coun- 
try is definitely underpopulated, in the sense that the distri- | 
bution of its population has thus far mainly followed existing | 
means of transportation rather than the relative natural ad-~ 
vantages of different sections for permanent settlement. A 
wasteful use of land has destroyed the possibilities which 
large parts of the western prairie provinces may at one time 
have had for more intensive agricultural developments. Agri-_ 
cultural production has continually moved farther north to 
virgin lands which became climatically less and less favor- 
able. What remains of land suitable for settlement are small 
“islands,” some of them far from means of transportation and, 
of course, without schools or other public services. Farther — 
south and east, conditions are little more inviting; there is, 
however, still some none-too-good agricultural land in On- 
tario and Quebec that offers a modest livelihood to additional 
settlers, provided they can take advantage of such supple- 
mentary employment opportunities as mining, lumbering, and 
the wood industries. It is here that non-British and non- 
French immigrants have settled in considerable numbers in 
the past. However, the resources which this region affords 
have suffered severely from the world economic depression 
and offer no attraction for new settlers unless they can de- 
velop new industries. 

And that is precisely what the German, Austrian, Belgian, 
Dutch, Polish, Rumanian, Swiss, Danish, and especially the 
Czech refugees—of whom there are about six thousand— 
have done. Canada has been able to take advantage of the 
inflexible immigration law of the United States to welcome 
immigrants of exceptional ability and enterprise and the 
large bank deposits which many of them have been able to 
make. A Canadian writer estimates at twenty million dollars 


New Worlds 


American Friends Service Committee 


Mexico has made a place for Spanish intellectuals in city classrooms and in 
the new colonies. A publishing house of Spanish writers has been established 


Spanish Refugee Relief Campaign 
From Barcelona to Mexico. Spanish refugees, 
with all their worldly goods, at the end of 
a long trek to the mew mechanized agri- 
cultural settlement in Chihuahua Province 
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Refugee Economic Corporation 
A newcomer’s private poultry farm in Australia, set up 
with the help of the Mutual Enterprises organization 


Dominican Republic Settlement Assn. 


In the West Indies. Cheese made in the 
factory of the Sosua Settlement in Santo 
Domingo, a project that offers substantial 
opportunities for several hundred families 


: — 

Retugee Economic Corporation 
In the Philippines. President Quezon, wearing a shirt made from pineapple 
fibre, visits Europeans now settled on land which he donated near Manila 


the amount of capital which refugees have already invested 
in their own manufacturing enterprises in Canada. 


Mexico: About 150,000 Spanish refugees are still in con- 
centration camps in Unoccupied France, dreading the day 
when, under the joint pressure of the Axis dictators, they, 
too, may have to return to Spain to face possible imprison- 
ment or death. So far, about 25,000 Spanish refugees have 
found their way to Latin America—between twelve and 
fifteen thousand to Mexico, three thousand to Chile, three 
thousand to the Dominican Republic, and the rest to Vene- 
zuela, Colombia, Argentina, and other countries. (The Ar- 
gentine Republic opened its doors only to Basques, who are 
Catholics in good standing.) 

This transplantation has been possible because of two cir- 
cumstances: first, of course, the cultural affinity of the Span- 
ish-speaking peoples; second, the use of credits which the 
Negrin government still had abroad at the time of its col- 
lapse. In fact, it was that government itself, exiled in France, 
that took control of the operations, primarily to save as far 
as possible those of its adherents who faced certain imprison- 
ment if they were to return Spain under its present regime. 
The movement did not immediately die out when the avail- 
able funds were drained, but has continued on a smaller 
scale with financial aid from the Quakers and other groups. 

The settlement of Spaniards in Mexico is important not 
only because of the large number concerned but also because 
it is the most carefully planned. A technical committee of 
refugees cooperates with the Mexican government in a plan 
which comprises both agricultural colonization and individual 
guidance and placement. An immense landed estate was 
bought at Santa Clara in Chihuahua Province, and other 
lands were leased. These colonies are gradually being stocked 
with cattle. Homes, roads, and schools have been built; the 
land itself has been cleared and is reported to be in good 
condition. In fact, this year’s harvest has been excellent. 

The Mexican government recognizes the possibilities of 
using some of the Spanish exiles in educational activities to 
counter Nazi propaganda. As a focal point for such activity, 
President Cardenas has, by special decree, founded in Mexico 
City a Spanish House where Spanish and Mexican scholars, 
artists, and teachers collaborate. Two new colleges have been 
founded, staffed entirely with Spanish teachers. A publishing 
house founded by refugee writers, dramatists, and poets, the 
Editorial Seneca, already has succeeded in finding a market 
for its publications throughout Spanish America, and has 
established branches in the Argentine, Uruguay, and Chile. 

Many of the refugees are skilled workers in metal and 
_ wood industries, a smaller number in textile and chemical 
industries and in printing. A surprisingly large proportion 
of these workers and of formerly independent artisans have 
been placed in their own trades. 

The Mexican government has declared its willingness to 
receive all Spanish refugees now in France; but the trans- 
portation impasse makes this more a gesture of friendship 
than a practical resource. 

Although Mexico has a history of popular antagonism 
against immigrants who compete with natives in retail busi- 
ness—one remembers repeated outbreaks of fomented popu- 
lar fury against Chinese and Jewish shopkeepers—even 
Spanish business men have found a friendly welcome. Many 
of them have established themselves in trades of traditionally 
Spanish character that have not previously been transplanted 
to Mexico: the chocolateria, for example; and the alpargatos 
—production of textile shoes with corded soles. Where Span- 
iards do compete in trade, the technical committee of the 
refugees sees to it that the workers are enrolled in the re- 
spective trade unions; and all the Spanish business men have 
to take out regular licenses. So far, almost no friction has 
developed. Sefior J. Alvarez del Vayo, former Foreign Min- 
ister in Spain, to whom the writer is indebted for most of 
this information, mentioned a statement made to him by the 
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in any case would have given a hearty welcome to these 
refugees in Mexico, but that actually these have already wor f 
a special claim to the affection of their hosts by the impor” 
tance of the contribution they are making to the national life’ 
of the republic. Of course, there is no difference of languag 
and this not only in the literal sense but also in that tast 
customs, and habits are similar, and that the social an 
political ideals of the refugees are the same as those of most | 
thinking Mexicans. “4 
The Mexican experience with Spaniard refugees, then, il” if 
lustrates the special advantages of cultural kinship as a factor J" 
in successful settlement. It obviates the loss in time and the} ; 
mental distress of an adjustment that requires the learning | 
of a foreign language and way of life. Nevertheless, as in th 
case of Palestine, the point should perhaps be stressed that 
the spiritual impulse of a common idealistic purpose is the | 
most important factor. 7 


/ i 
South America 


Chile: Mention has already been made of the valiant party) 
which the Republic of Chile is playing in the reception off} 
refugees from the combined fury of the Franco government: | 
and the German Gestapo. Dr. Oscar Schmacke, the Chileam 
Finance Minister, told friends at the recent Panama Con- § 
ference that when he left Santiago only six of all the Span- 
ish refugees were without a job. At a conference held in’ | 
Mexico City last February, the Chilean delegation offered on’! 
behalf of their country the reception of three thousand more’ 
Spanish refugees; but, as in the case of Mexico, the lack of * 
means of transportation set up a formidable obstacle. A 

Chile also has been exceptionally hospitable to Jewish and’ } 
other European refugees. The fact that 150 refugee families: 
had been farmers in Europe and needed little further train- | 
ing was a helpful factor. A majority of the refugees, how- | 
ever, seem to have been placed, with the aid of a revolving 
loan fund, in a great variety of non-agricultural occupations. | 

South-central Chile has a long history of successful im- 
migrant settlement by Germans, Swiss, English, French, and. | 
Spaniards. The area, once forested, is now largely cleared | 
and occupied; and the prospects for large scale agricultural |) 
settlement are not especially bright. However, many talks” 
with Chilean officials have convinced the present writer | 
that this southern republic still has large opportunities of + 
economic growth. Moreover, with its excellent climate, mag- 
nificent scenery and mineral springs, it will one day become 
a second Switzerland, one of the world’s favorite vacation | 
areas. It has a progressive government which has shown . 
that it is thoroughly alive to the country’s agricultural, in- 
dustrial, and commercial possibilities. : 


President, General Cardenas, to the effect that love of atk 


*) 


Peru: Two thousand refugees, approximately, have found . 
their way to Peru. Potentially, this rich country has a large — 
area suitable for agricultural settlement in the eastern Andean — 
valley zone. But large sums would be needed to open up this 
area for intensive agricultural uses; and political conditions | 
are distinctly unfavorable. The hacienda system, with its _ 
exploitation of cheap labor, would offer formidable compe- | 
tition to any self-supporting rural settlement insisting on a . 
high plane of living. 


Bolivia: Physically, the conditions are similar to those in 
Peru. The white population is smaller than in the coastal 
republics, and the government has been among the most 
liberal in all matters pertaining to immigration. Unfortu- | 
nately, this very circumstance soon led to complications when 
the stream of European refugees started to flow. Too many 
of those who went to Bolivia were of categories which other 
countries refused to accept: the aged, persons with physical 
disabilities, or just simply those with no special qualifica- 
tions for making a living. The situation was complicated by 
the physical difficulty of adapting to the high altitude of La 
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az. The La Paz government was disappointed and would 
ave reversed its policy, had not an exceptionally enterprising 
ewish resident of the republic come to the rescue with a 
lanned demonstration that European immigrants could be 
ttled on virgin land in the rich Yungas district with at 
east the same degree of success that had attended the settle- 
ent of Bolivian Indians. 

As it turned out, the Bolivian refugee settlement promises 
o become an outstanding success. The settlers’ adjustment 
as been in marked contrast with the difficulty which the 
overnment had experienced in its effort to acclimatize na- 
ive peons who, coming from the much higher altitudes of 
e Andes, were found to be lacking both in physical fitness 
nd in ambition. The American Jewish Joint Agricultural 
orporation and the Refugee Economic Corporation have 
ach contributed $50,000 for the initiation of the project. 


x 


Argentina: Despite a long history of successful colonization 
by immigrants of many nationalities, and despite the im- 
mense area that remains undercultivated from the stand- 
point of modern technical possibilities, the great southern 
republic is at present hostile to further immigration. Apart 
from questions of internal and external politics, the principal 
consideration seems to be that Argentina will benefit eco- 
nomically more in the near future from building up its in- 
dustries than from adding to its volume of agricultural raw 
exports which it has been so difficult of late to market ad- 
vantageously. 

For the present, settlement possibilities in the underpopu- 
lated southern provinces are more or less theoretical. Enor- 
mous funds would be needed to open up those sections. Quite 
different, however, is the situation in many parts of central 
and northern Argentina where the greatest obstacle to large 
scale developments probably is the concentration of owner- 
ship in huge estates and the power of the great landlords to 
make large incomes. 

The Argentine situation illustrates the asset of a well estab- 
lished community of those nationalities from which refugees 
are drawn. The Jewish Colonization Association, for ex- 
ample, is supported by the energy of prominent Jewish citi- 
zens who, although many of them have fully entered into 
Argentine social life, have come to recognize their responsi- 
bility to their fellow-religionists in the present world emer- 


gency. 


Brazil: With the vastness of its unused territory, Brazil 
theoretically offers stupendous prospects. In its need for 
added man power, Brazil has fostered a liberalism in racial 
and cultural relations which is unique. Nevertheless, all re- 
cent reports stress the difficulties which the growth of self- 
contained ethnic minorities has created for the country now 
that, with a catastrophically diminished world market for 
its principal export products, it is facing serious economic 
disorganization. 

Although it can absorb an immense additional white popu- 
lation, Brazil is no longer hospitable to immigrants unless 
they have talents to fit them into the country’s economic life 
and are equipped with capital resources to make them self- 
supporting from the start. Under these conditions, the Jew- 
ish Colonization Association has been looking, more espe- 
cially, for opportunities to introduce new agricultural in- 
- dustries. 

In the past, funds for large scale colonies have been forth- 
coming only in the case of projects aiming at the settlement 
of solid ethnic groups whose economic operations and social 
life, because of the large sums involved, tended to remain 
under alien control. To repetitions of this kind of develop- 
ment, the Brazilian government is now opposed. Generally 
speaking, then, refugee immigration to Brazil is now re- 
stricted to persons who already have relatives or other con- 
nections in the country. In Brazil and also in other South 
American countries, fear of anti-Semitism influences many 
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decisions and holds back the progress of a successful immi- 
grant adjustment. Influential Jewish residents often hesitate 
to devote their energies to problems of the Jewish community 
even when they are generous in their financial contribution. 


British Guiana: This colony was one of the first to offer 
accommodation to European refugees. Although from such 
knowledge as was available, experts doubted that the colony 
could offer advantages comparable with those of other pos- 
sible settlement areas, a careful study was made; and it may 
be that the example set in this instance of scientific inquiry 
into all the relevant circumstances will prove of more im- 
portance for the world task as a whole than the very limited 
actual opportunity which the colony affords. 

The British Council of German Jewry established a small 
refugee settlement only about fifty miles from the coast, in 
an area that has nothing especially to recommend it except, 
perhaps, as a point of departure for larger—and more risky 
—ventures in white settlement when time and circumstances 
permit. 

Two points in the refugee commission’s report to parlia- 
ment on this project are worth mentioning because of their 
bearing on other similar proposals: it emphasizes that in an 
isolated region the village and not the family must be the 
unit of settlement; and it points incidentally to the advantage 
of a choice of settlement area that can take over a going 
concern as a nucleus for productive operations, so as to mini- 
mize the time lost in experimentation. 


Ecuador, Colombia, and Venezuela: In the availability of 
rich and unexploited cultivable land areas in the interior, 
these tropical republics offer opportunities for refugee settle- 
ment comparable with the best in Bolivia and Peru. But all 
of them suffer from very inadequate systems of internal 
transportation, with the result that settlement, when it has 
been attempted, usually has taken place not on the most 
suited land but on land near the coast. 

Now, it is one thing to be a hardy pioneer in a northern 
landscape with the stimulating change of the seasons; quite 
another to play that role in the enervating heat and damp- 
ness of the tropics. One has no right to blame the two hun- 
dred or so Jewish refugees who were placed out on farms in 
Ecuador—farms which, incidentally, were not even of espe- 
cially good soil quality—and in about three months were all 
back again under the shade trees of Quito. Such incidents, 
of course, hinder progress. 

It is no historical accident that the potentially rich but 
more or less inaccessible hinterlands of these South American 
countries in the tropics are underpopulated. They are of sec- 
ondary importance to any systematic improvement in the ex- 
ploitation of the world’s natural resources while so many 
other opportunities still beckon. 


Central America 


WHAT HAS JUST BEEN SAID IS TRUE ALSO, WITH MINOR MODIFI- 
cations, of most of the countries of Central America. Not 
even the enthusiasts for white settlement in the tropics can 
make a good case, as a rule, for openings in countries which 
no one. would choose to live in if he could just as well live 
elsewhere, and particularly when such openings are con- 
ditioned by large initial investments with no certain promise 
of return. 

There are, however, exceptional circumstances that should 
be recognized. Take Guatemala, for instance. Because of 
the grandeur of its scenery, the unspoiled survival of its in- 
digenous arts, and its nearness to the United States, this 
country has of late become popular with American tourists. 
One could imagine an enterprise which, with the aid of refu- 
gee settlers chosen for experience in transportation, in hotel 
management, and in a dozen auxiliary vocations, might de- 
velop Guatemala as a great modern winter tourist resort for 
North Americans. 
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Or take British Honduras. Here a unique venture takes 
for its point of departure not the existence of some unutilized 
natural resource but the skill of the native people and the 
desire of the colonial administration to relieve a depressed 
economy by the introduction of new industries. A Budapest 
firm, international distributors of peasant hand embroideries, 
asked the British Colonial Office for permission to send a 
group of Hungarian and German families to Honduras to 
set up a new center for the production and distribution of 
craft products. Eighty families, all of them refugees from 
Nazi oppression before the outbreak of the war, the women 
skilled embroiderers and the men trained in other crafts, espe- 
cially those connected with woodworking, are to be selected 
for settlement, assisted by the Refugee Economic Corporation 
which also is advancing the modest capital needed to set them 
up in an industrial colony near the city of Cayo in the Hon- 
duras highlands. The climate there is agreeable, the con- 
struction of homes not too expensive, and the cost of living 
low. A good road and river boats connect the region with 
the capital and port city of Belize. A school and a Jewish 
community organization are part of the plan. The settlers 
are bound under the agreement to stay in the colony at least 
until they have acquired citizenship. The British Honduras 
government is encouraging the project by permitting tools, 
machines, and furniture to come in free of duty. Friends in 
the United States will help some of these families to buy their 
homes and garden plots. While other art industries also are 
contemplated, the immediate aim is to teach about a thousand 
natives the colored embroidery for which Hungary has long 
been famous and for which there is a considerable market in 
North America. The sponsoring organizations will see to 
it that the transplantation of a home industry will not be- 
come a means of profiting from the cheap labor of natives. 


West Indies 


Santo DomINGo ALONE OF THE COUNTRIES OF THE West In- 
dian archipelago offers substantial opportunities for refugee 
settlement. The Sosua Settlement on the north coast of 
Santo Domingo is the only project of reaily large dimensions 
to arise directly out of the Evian Conference. The Dominican 
Republic Settlement Association, under an agreement signed 
last January with the government of that country, is entitled 
to bring one hundred thousand European refugees to the 
island republic on terms that permit of effective planning and 
that safeguard the project against possible later interferences 
with wise policies of selection of immigrants and allocation 
of funds to’ different phases of economic enterprise. 

From the Dominican standpoint, the project answers a 
- need for additional European population. Even before the 
Evian Conference, the Dominican government looked over 
Europe in search of some source of white population which 
would bring with it skills, energy, prestige, and capital. 

At Evian the offer of the Dominican Republic was not 
taken especially seriously. A section of the press, which had 
expected greater things from much richer countries, treated 
it as a sort of comic relief in a depression situation. However, 
the United States President’s Advisory Committee on Political 
Refugees, when it came to investigate the offer, found it de- 
cidedly promising; and on its advice our own government has 
taken every occasion to express its interest in the project. 

Under the leadership of its President, Generalissimo Rafael 
Leonidas Trujillo, the Dominican Republic already had, after 
a devastating hurricane ten years ago, demonstrated its ability 
to build solidly for the future. Such is the testimony of 
American engineers who have examined in detail the bridges, 
roads, public buildings, and other works constructed by the 
government to initiate a program of economic rehabilitation. 

The association, under the agreement, is under no obliga- 
tion to complete the maximum settlement permitted. The 
Dominican government approves of its policy to start with 
smaller numbers until the conditions have been demon- 
strated under which the introduction of larger ones will 
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promise the greatest measure of success. The area selecte 
for the initial project, a tract of some 26,000 acres, originall 
intended as an outright gift by President Trujillo who hac! 
bought it some years before from the United Fruit Com 
pany, has been entered in the books as his share in the capi 
tal. The land has been improved, and part of it is unde 
cultivation. The initial program calls for the settling of ava 
hundred families; but the European war and shortage 0} 
ships have slowed up the progress. While two thousand visa® 
have already been granted by the Dominican government or 
the association’s recommendation, and some 1,200 refugees 
are waiting for ships, only seventy families so far have 
reached their destination, most of them German, Czechoslo® 
vak and Austrian Jews or “Aryans” married to Jews. An’ 
other fifty-one are on the way at the time of writing. : 

Once again, the value of painstaking preliminary investi- 


gation must be stressed. Those made for the Settlement As 
sociation by a group of agricultural experts made available by, 
the United States government are models of thoroughness). 
They cover everything from suitable types of houses to the 
markets for possible Dominican products. On the basis of! 
adequate technical information, cattle have been bought, food! 
crops have been planted for home consumption, a bananai 
plantation has been started, also a coconut plantation, and ex-- 
perimental fields have been sown with grasses for the pro- 
duction of essential oils. In the selection of settlers, a dis-. 
tinction is made between families and individuals expected at) 
once to enter into productive work, and “trainees’—an ugly 
word which the writer would prefer to avoid but which has: | 
become current as meaning a person who is part student, 
part apprentice, and with a definite promise of an oppor- 
tunity for full self-support. Special dormitories are being 
built for these young people and for their schooling. : 

Santo Domingo itself is a consumer of innumerable im- 
ported commodities for many of which home products could’ 
be substituted in the course of time. The thing to look for, 
then, in the Dominican Republic is a demonstration, prob- 
ably large enough to be ‘convincing, of the diverse ways in 
which the settlement of refugees, carefully selected, trained, 
and guided, can raise the level of life at many points. 


Conclusion | 


THE PREVIOUS SENTENCE ALREADY EMBODIES THE MAIN FIND-— 
ing of this brief and admittedly incomplete survey. : 

Success in refugee settlement, we have seen, involves” 
many factors which the refugees themselves cannot con-- 
trol. By the time they arrive to play their part, the main 
lines for their functioning may already have been laid 
down by others. Or if they come as individuals, much de- 
pends upon the wisdom and practical common sense of | 
those to whom they turn for guidance. ; 

If the magnitude of the total activity for and with the 
refugees at this time seems distressingly inadequate, it 
must be remembered that nevertheless this activity is of 
great significance for the future. As one looks into that 
future, it seems probable that the twentieth century will 
one day be described as the era when questions of popu- 
lation redistribution first received systematic study and 
systematic experimental treatment on the basis of scienti- 
fically ascertained facts. Migration is no answer to the 
many strains in our social life. But it can be made the 
means of alleviating conditions that have become intoler- 
able and of transfusing the dynamic of progress. Thus the 
refugee becomes a pioneer in a more social sense than 
that of being merely a person who carves himself a new 
existence out of the wilderness in some remote corner of 
the world. He is a conscious builder, with others, of a 
new world which neither arrogance nor ignorance shall 
be allowed to destroy. 
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National Agencies in the United States Dealing with Refugee Problems 


When the Survey Graphic published a list of national refugee agencies in the first “Calling America” 
only implied a person, who, because of racial, religious, or political persecution, 
Today their number has been multiplied 


February 1939, the term “refugee” 
was permanently banished from or had no legal status in his homeland. 


number in 


many times, riot only as a result of increasing persecution but also by the addition of a new group — millions 
temporarily dispersed because of war conditions abroad. To attempt to make an authoritative list of agencies serving 
both these categories would be impossible, not only because of the necessary research involved, but because of space 


limitations. 


While this list brings up to date the earlier one, including representative agencies more recently organ- 


ized, it does not pretend to be exhaustive, nor to evaluate the organizations on the basis of importance, budget or any 


other criterion. 


American Committee for 
Christian Refugees 


287 Fourth Ave., New York 
Personal Service, 165 W. 46 St. 
Chm, Dr. E. Graham Wilson 
Service Dir. Evelyn Hersey 
Pres. James M. Speers 


The American Committee for Chris- 
tian Refugees aids Protestant vic- 
tims of Nazi oppression. A_ service 
department in New York City with 
branches in other cities deals with 
problems of migration, case work, 
resettlement, and vocational adjust- 
ment, 


American Committee to Save 
Refugees 


156 Fifth Ave., New York 
Chm. Prof. Walter Rautenstrauch 
Exec. Sec. Lily Turner 


The primary purpose of this organi- 
zation is to secure transportation to 
this hemisphere for refugees of vari- 
our nationalities who, as exiles from 
their native country, have sought 
asylum in France. Especially con- 
cerned with those having visas, the 
organization aims in the meanwhile 
to provide financial assistance to 
them, many of whom are in French 
concentration camps or _ without 
means of support. 


American Friends of 
German Freedom 


342 Madison Ave., New York 
Chm. Reinhold Neibuhr 

Sec. Mary Fox 

Treas. Adolph Held 


A fundamental purpose of this or- 
Beaton is to give material aid to 

ermans and Austrians whose anti- 
Nazi activities directed to the cause 
of German freedom has put them in 
special danger. 


American Friends Service 


Committee 


20 South 12 St., Philadelphia, Pa. 
Chm. Rufus M. Jones 
Exec. Sec. Clarence E. Pickett 


Maintains a_ service throughout 
Europe to provide technical advice 
to candidates for emigration due to 
racial and political prejudice, and 
relief of war-stricken people, notably 
in unoccupied France. Through rep- 
resentatives in Mexico and Cuba and 
through other contacts, service is 
extended to refugees in Latin Amer- 
ica. Cooperates with various agencies 
to develop resettlement and retrain- 
ing of refugees in this country. 


American Jewish Congress 
Women’s Division 


50 West 68 St., New York 
Chm. Mrs. Stephen S. Wise 
Exec. Sec. Hilda Kassell 


The women’s division has established 
three shelters in New York City for 
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refugees regardless of religious affili- 
ation. Living quarters and meals are 
provided without charge for a lim- 


ited number of guests, usually for, 


one month or until they find em- 
ployment. Music rooms, libraries, 
and writing rooms are at the dis- 
posal of the guests, their friends, 
and relatives. One hundred and 
twenty refugees are cared for at a 
time. 


American Jewish Joint 
Distribution Committee 


100 East 42 St., New York 

Chm. Paul Baerwald 

Exec. Vice-Chm. Joseph C. Hy- 
man 


The major American agency which 
has rendered assistance to distressed 
Jews and Jewish communities abroad 
since the first World War, and 
which has taken a leading part in 
current refugee work throughout the 
world. While not engaged in serv- 
ing refugees in the United States, it 
was instrumental in establishing the 
National Coordinating Committee, 
now the National Refugee Service. 
The JDC has expended large sums 
for relief work, emigration aid, 
economic assistance, education and 
kindred services in all the belligerent 
countries in Europe and assists 
refugee committees in Latin America 
and the Far East. 


Committee for Catholic 
Refugees from Germany 


265 West 14 St., New York 
Chm. The Most Rev. Joseph 
F. Rummel, LL.D., Arch- 


bishop of New Orleans 
Exec. Dir. Rev. Emil N. Konora 


Organized in 1936 by the American 
Hierarchy upon appeal from the 
Catholic bishops of Germany, this 
committee aids refugees in the 
United States in their economic, 
social, and religious adjustment. 
Carries on immigration and resettle- 
ment programs in cooperation with 
the National Catholic Welfare Con- 
ference and other Catholic institu- 
tions throughout the country. 


Dominican Republic Settle- 
ment Association 
165 Broadway, New York 
Chm. James N. Rosenberg 
Exec. Sec. Mrs. Rebecca Hour- 
wich Reyher 


This is a non-sectarian non-profit 
organization primarily concerned 
with settling strong, young refugees 
from. Europe on the land in the 
Dominican Republic. 


Emergency Committee in Aid 
of Displaced Foreign 
Medical Scientists 


165 West 46 St., New York 
Chm. Dr. Emanuel Libman 
Exec. Sec. Harry D. Biele 


A non-sectarian committee dealing 


with physicians engaged in labora- 
tory or clinical research and train- 
ing. Makes grants to American in- 
stitutions for refugee medical scien- 
tists upon application from the in- 
stitutions. 


Emergency Committee in Aid 
of Displaced Foreign Scholars 


2 West 45 St., New York 
Chm. Stephen Duggan 
Exec. Sec. Betty Drury 


Deals with selected group of dis- 
tinguished scholars regardless of 
religion for whom arrangements are 
made in American and other univer- 
sities for appointments to teaching 
and other posts. 


Emergency Rescue Committee 


122 East 42 St., New York 
Chm. Dr. Frank Kingdon 
Exec. Sec. Mildred Adams 


Formed July 1, 1940 as an emer- 
gency committee to rescue from 
Europe fighters of totalitarianism— 
scholars, writers, artists, labor lead- 
ers—in particular danger due to the 
fall of France, it seeks to facilitate 
their evacuation to the United States 
and other neutral countries. 


Episcopal Committee for 
European Refugees 


281 Fourth Ave., New York 

Hon. Chm. The Rt. Rev. Henry 
St. George Tucker 

Chm. The Rt. Rev. Paul Jones 

Exec. Sec. Rev. Almon R. Pepper 

Resource Sec. Edith M. Denison 


Cooperates closely with the Ameri- 
can Committee for Christian Refu- 
gees and the National Refugee Serv- 
ice in the adjustment and resettle- 
ment of refugees. Its educational 
activities are directed toward inter- 
preting the problems and_ needs of 
refugees and creating an intelligent 
attitude toward them. 


Exiled Writers Committee 


381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Chm. Leonard Mins 


Affiliated with the League of Ameri- 
can Writers, this organization aims 
to arrange transportation for writers 
from Europe to Mexico and the 
United States, cooperating with the 
President’s Advisory Committee on 
Political Refugees to secure neces- 
sary visas. 


Federal Council of Churches 


* of Christ in America 


297 Fourth Ave., New York 


Pres. Rev. George A. Buttrick 
Gen. Sec. Rev. Samuel McCrea 
Cavert 


Cultivates through the churches an 
interest in refugees and an under- 
standing of their problems, and en- 


This list includes the major American agencies concerned with the stateless segment of refugees. 


lists- active cooperation of local con- 
gregations in attempting to resettle 
them. 


German Jewish Children’s Aid 


165 West 46 St., New York 
Act. Chm. Joseph C. Hyman 
Dir. Placements, Lotte Marcuse 


By virtue of a special understanding 
with our government, permission was 
granted to this committee to bring 
a limited number of children from 
Germany into the United States, to 
be placed with private families until 
they become self-supporting. Sup- 
ported by the National Council of 
Jewish Women, the work is admin- 
istered by the National Refugee 
Service, Inc. Cooperating with the 
United States Committee for the 
Care of European Children in the 
case of German children now in 
Britain, the GJCA handles directly 
children still in Germany. 


Hadassah—Youth Aliyah 


1860 Broadway, New York 

Pres. Mrs. David de Sola Pool 

Chm. Youth Aliyah, Mrs. David 
Greenberg 


Concerned with taking young odoles- 
cents between the ages of fifteen and 
seventeen from Central Europe to 
Palestine, Youth Aliyah maintains 
and educates them for two and one- 
half. years in seventy-four agricul- 
tural cooperatives and three trade 
schools. Since 1933, over 6,200 chil- 
dren have thus been settled in 
Palestine, while at present there are 
approximately 1,600 children tem- 
porarily in other European countries 
with certificates to enter Palestine, 
awaiting final arrangements to go 
there via Russia, Syria, and Turkey 
under Youth Aliyah auspices. 


Hebrew Sheltering and 
Immigrant Aid Society of 
America 


425 Lafayette St., New York 
Pres. Abraham Herman 
Exec. Dir. Isaac L. Asofsky 


Along with its general program of 
years standing of service to immi- 
grants, the HIAS assists Jewish ref- 
ugees by meeting incoming immi- 
grants on arrival, provides ae and 
shelter to refugee amilies as well as 
to single men at headquarters, and 
offers an employment service. In 
conjunction with the Jewish Coloni- 
zation Association, it maintains of- 
fices in European and South Amer- 
ican countries and the Far East sery- 
ing refugees and immigrants. 


Hospites (American Social 
Workers Hospitality Group) 
130 East 22 St., New York 


Chm. Mrs. John M. Glenn 
Sec. Joanna C. Colcord 


This organization is designed to as- 
sist displaced social workers in their 
own countries or as refugees else- 
where, 
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International Catholic 
Office for Refugee Affairs 


11 West 42 St., New York 

Chm. The Most Rev. Joseph 
F. Rummel, LL.D., Arch- 
bishop of New Orleans 

Act. Sec. Dr. F. W. Hess 


This office investigates the possi- 
bilities of immigration to and coloni- 
zation in South American countries. 
It maintains a mail department in 
the Netherlands to locate the where- 
abouts of refugees in Europe for 
relatives and friends in the United 
States. 


International Migration Service 


122 East 22 St., New York 
Chm. Joseph P. Chamberlain 
Dir. George L. Warren 


Gives technical advice and case work 
service to refugees, to people con- 
cerned with special refugee families 
abroad, to educational institutions 
interested in refugee students and 
professions, and to local agencies 
with refugee clients. Through these 
agencies, it locates relatives and re- 
sources of refugees in the United 
States. Branches and correspond- 
ents abroad refer cases to the IMS. 


International Relief Association 


2 West 43 St., New York 
Chm. Charles A. Beard 
Exec. Sec. Sheba Strunsky 


Offers relief and migration services 
to anti-fascist refugees abroad. 


International Student Service 


8 West 40 St., New York 
hm. Clyde Eagleton 
Act. Gen. Sec. Robert G. Spiv- 


ack 
Ref. Sec. Irwin Ross 


This non-sectarian organization, 
which has assisted refugees since 
1933, is concerned with placing 
refugee students of exceptional 
promise in American universities. 


Jewish Agricultural Society 


301 East 14 St., New York 

Hon. Pres. Lewis L. Strauss 
Pres. Francis F. Rosenbaum 
Gen. Mgr. Gabriel Davidson 


Founded in 1900 to encourage the 
pursuit of agriculture among Jews 
in the United States, its present pro- 
gram includes refugees. Information 
on agricultural matters, guidance 
and advice to prospective farm buy- 
ers, farm loans, placement in farm 
jobs, and agricultural education by 
way of farm visits are among serv- 
ices offered, A refugee training farm 
near Bound Brook, New Jersey, is 
maintained. 


Musicians Emergency Fund 


113 West 57 St., New York 
m, Walter Damrosch 

Exec. Dir. Mme. Yolanda 
Mero-Irion 


While organized primarily to aid 
American musicians, this organiza- 
tion. cooperates by evaluating the 
pionceeey of musicians coming from 
urope and advising about possible 
positions. 


National Council of Jewish 
Women 


1819 Broadway, New York 

Pres. Mrs. Maurice L. Goldman 

Exec, Sec. Mrs. Sophia M. 
Robison ‘ 

Chm., Service to Foreign Born, 
Mrs. Julius E. Flink 


Active for the past forty-five years 
in assisting the foreign born woman 
and girl adjust herself in her new 
environment, representatives of the 
council meet new arrivals at the 
piers and assist them in making ar- 
rangements to reach their destina- 
tions, where they are helped in their 
adjustment problems by local coun- 
cil sections throughout the country. 
Gives technical advice and infor- 
mation and handles international 
cases, working in close cooperation 
with its sections and other social 
agencies here and abroad. At pres- 
ent the greater part of its case load 
consists of tman and _ other 
refugees. 


National Board, Young 
Women’s Christian Association 


600 Lexington Ave., New York 

Pres. Mrs. Henry A. Ingraham 

Gen. Sec. Emma P. Hirth 

Com. on Refugees: Chm. Dr. 
Emily . Hickman; Sec. 
Mabel Brown Ellis 


Cooperates with other refugee agen- 
cies, interfaith and national church 
organizations, and national women’s 
groups in programs of education, 
legislation, and action for refugees. 
Stimulates programs in local associa- 
tions throughout the country and 
works closely with foreign member 
associations of the world’s YWCA. 


National Federation of 
Settlements 


147 Ave. B, New York 
Pres. Alice P. Gannett 
Sec. Lillie M. Peck 


Places refugees in settlement houses 
throughout the United States. 


National Refugee Service 


165 West 46 St., New York 

Chm. Board, Joseph P. Cham- 
berlain 

Pres. William Rosenwald 

Exec. Dir. William Haber 


The program of the NRS is based on 
systematic resettlement of newcom- 
ers in every part of the United 
States where opportunities are fav- 
orable for economic and social in- 
tegration into the American scene. 
This work is carried on with the 
close cooperation of more than 750 
local committees which absorb 
refugees on a _ pre-pledged uota 
basis. For refugees in New York 
ees the NRS provides employment 
and training guidance, and tem- 
porary financial aid to newcomers 
who have not yet made their ad- 
justment. A comprehensive pro- 
gram of social and cultural orienta- 
tion is offered. Problems of spe- 
cial groups are handled by the NRS 
through the National Committee for 
the Resettlement of Foreign Physi- 


cians, National Committee on 
Refugee Jewish Ministers, and the 
National Committee for Refugee 
Musicians, 


National Travelers Aid 
Association 
425 Fourth Ave., New York 


Pres. Mrs. John Jay O’Connor 
Gen. Dir. Miss Bertha McCall 


Concerned with the problems of 
rsons in transit, the National 
ravelers Aid Association (the cen- 
tral agency of Travelers Aid Socie- 
ties and representatives in various 
localities organized for the purpose 
of developing, strengthening, and 
maintaining a coordinated and co- 
releeiaahg chain of service throughout 
the nation), serves refugees along 
with other groups. 


New World Resettlement Fund 


2 West 43 St., New York 
Chm. Oswald Garrison Villard 


Nat. Sec. John Dos Passos 
Exec. Sec. America Gonzales 
Engaged in the resettlement of 


Spanish refugees in the Americas, 
this agency has a contract with the 

dorian government for estab- 
lishing an agricultural colony in 
Ecuador. 


President’s Advisory Committee 
on Political Refugees 


122 East 22 St., New York 
Chm. James G. McDonald 
Exec. Sec. George L. Warren 


Appointed by President Roosevelt 
in April 1938, this committee as- 
sists the President, the Department 
of State, and the Intergovernmental 
Committee in London (of which lat- 
ter committee Sir Herbert Emerson 
is director and Myron Taylor a vice- 
chairman and United States repre- 
sentative) on the broader aspects of 
the problem of refugees. Specifically 
it receives and studies suggestions 
for colonization projects and cor- 
relates public and private efforts in 
the treatment of the problem. 


Refugee Economic Corporation 


570 Lexington Ave., New York 
Pres. Charles J. Liebman 
Asst. Sec. Emery H. Komlos 


Studies and develops settlement 
projects throughout the world for 
the rehabilitation of refugees. This 
work of reconstruction is accom- 
lished through the medium of loan 
unds, financing and directing of 
programs of selective immigration, 
agricultural colonization, and en- 
couragement of industry in_ such 
countries as Australia, the Philip- 
pines, Bolivia, and elsewhere. With- 
in the United States the corpora- 
tion helps administer the Alvin 
ea Farm Project in Watha, 


Self-Help of Emigres from 
Central Europe 


165 West 46 St., New York 
Pres. Paul Tillic 
Exec. Sec. Fred S. Weissman 


A non-sectarian organization com- 
posed almost entirely of German- 
speaking volunteers who interpret 
American ways to newcomers and 
offer them employment guidance and 
legal advice. Collects and distrib- 
utes clothing and some household 
furnishings. Branches in England, 


Switzerland, and Shanghai carry on 
similar activities in cooperation with 
the New York office. 


Spanish Refugee Relief 
Campaign 
381 Fourth Ave., New York 
Hon. Chm. Harold L. Ickes 
Chm. Bishop Francis J. Mc- 
Connell 


Exec. Sec. Dr. Herman F. Reis — 


sig 


Engaged in resettling Spanish refu- 
gees in Mexico and providing emer- 
gency aid to Spanish refugee chil- 
dren in southern France through the 
Quakers. 


Unitarian Service Committee 
25 Beacon St., Boston, Mass. 


Chm. Prof. William Emerson 
Exec. Dir. Dr. Robert C, Dexter 


Formed by the American Unitarian 
Association for service for refugees 
abroad and at home. It has sent 
three commissioners to Portugal and 
southern France who do personnel 
work with refugees—tracing families, 
helping with visas, cooperating with 
other agencies. 


United States Committee for 
the Care of European Children 


215 Fourth Ave., New York 
Hon, Pres. Mrs, Eleanor Roose- 


velt 
Pres. Marshall Field 
Exec. Dir. Eric H. Biddle 


A non-sectarian corporation merging 
the interests of a number of organiza- 
tions which aim to provide a refuge 
in America for children evacuated 
from European war zones. Through 
local committees in 172 major cities, 
the United States Committee as- 
sists in placing these evacuated 
children in private homes. It is 
operating under a_ simplified and 
expeditious plan of procedure ap- 
proved by the Government, 
according to the terms of which the 
committee certifies that each child 
who enters will not become a pub- 
lic charge, that care of the child 
will be in accordance with standards 
set by the Children’s Bureau of the 
Department of Labor and that the 
sum of $50 required by the govern- 
ment has been paid into a trust fund 
to be held as insurance against fu- 
ture contingencies. It handles of- 
fers from individuals to support an 
unknown or a specified child in 
their own home or to undertake the 
financial responsibility for support- 
ing a child in another home. 


Zionist Organization of 
America 
1720 16 St., N. W., Washington, 
D. “€ 


Pres. Solomon Goldman 
Sec. Morris Margulies 


Refugees from abroad arriving in 
this country, especially those who 
were active in the Zionist movement, 
are assisted in making contacts with 
individuals and institutions in a 
position to aid in their settlement. 
This organization also renders other 
types of constructive services to 
refugees in helping them to emigrate 
to Palestine. 


Reprints of this Special Section of 22 pages—“People Without a Country,” A Challenge to 


Civilization—are available at 10 cents a copy, postpaid to any address in the United States. 


Please send payment with order to Survey Associates, Inc., 112 East 19 Street, New York City. 
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EDUCATIONAL DIRECTORY 


SMITH COLLEGE SCHOOL 
FOR SOCIAL WORK 


A Graduate Professional School Offering Courses 


Leading to the Degree of Master of Social Science. 


Academic Year Opens July, 1941 


SMITH COLLEGE STUDIES IN SOCIAL WORK 
Contents for September, 1940 

What Family Case Workers Need to Know about 

Medicine Phyllis Morgan and Alice Elizabeth Stephan 


Outgrowing Childhood’s Problems: A Follow-up Study 
of Child Guidance Patients 


Mary Shirley, Betty Baum, and Sylvia Polsky 


The Opinions of a Group of Negro Boys about 
National Youth Administration Employment and 
Related Subjects Mae H. Proctor 


Published Quarterly, $2 a Year 
Single Numbers: Vols. I to IX, $1 each; 
others, $.75 each 


For further information write to 


THE DIRECTOR COLLEGE HALL 8 
Northampton, Massachusetts 


| 


the chance of a lifetime 


for everyone interested in 


A WRITING CAREER 


Here is a chance to learn to write by writing—under the per- 
sonal direction of successful writers and editors, The Magazine 


THE NEW YORK SCHOOL 
OF SOCIAL WORK 


Of Columbia University 


1940-1941 


THE New York School of Social Work offers 
a program of professional education for social 
work in tax-supported and privately financed 
agencies. The six-quarter program, which 
leads to the degree of Master of Science, con- 
sists of a combination of courses, field practice 
in social agencies and the writing of a pro- 
fessional project. 


A sequence of courses selected from the regu- 
lar curriculum is given in the late afternoon 
and evening for part-time students. 


Spring Quarter applications should be filed by 
January 22nd. 


Catalogues will be mailed upon request. 


122 East Twenty-Second Street 
New York, N. Y. 


Institute, a private school completely owned and operated by 
editors and writers, offers practical instruction in short story 
and article writing. You work in your own home, on your 
own time, 

Every assignment you submit is returned with detailed 
criticism. Experienced writers patiently correct your work and 
help develop your style to suit the demands of the modern 


magazine market. You ask all the questions you like. As 
your ability grows you get a chance to concentrate on the 
sort of thing you do best—essays, features, short sketches, etc. 

Writers themselves active in the magazine field help you 
find your best outlets, often suggest markets you might never 
have heard of. 


a 


SEND THE COUPON TODAY for the free booklet which tells how 
you may get started toward a writing career. 
THE MAGAZINE INSTITUTE, Dept. H-11-11 
50 Rockefeller Plaza, New York, N. Y. 
Please send your booklet, without obligation, to: 


PT lp tere Asien oy G4 OPP a RR CEPEP ID RSL OR EOS 2 1 Re RCE RC 


(Inquiries confidential. No salesman will call.) 


SIMMONS COLLEGE 
SCHOOL OF SOCIAL WORK 


Professional Education in 
Medical Social Work 
Psychiatric Social Work 
Family Welfare 
Child Welfare 
Community Work 


Social Research 
Leading to the degrees of B.S. and M.S. 
A catalog will be sent on request. 


18 Somerset Street Boston, Massachusetts 


SCHOOL OF NURSING of Yale University 
4 Prefession for the College Woman 
An intensive and basic experience in the various branches of nursing is 
offered during the thirty-two months’ eourse which leads to the degree of 
MASTER OF NURSING 


A Bachelor's degree in arts, science or philosophy from a college of 
‘pproved standing is required for admission, 
For catalogue and information address: 


The Dean, YALE SCHOOL OF NURSING 


New Haven, Connecticut 


BEWARE! 


Be prepared for a last-minute BLITZKRIEG of “deliberate or 
unwitting falsifications of fact.” 


Remember the “dog tag,” the payroll, and 
the “grass will grow in the street” charges during 
the last days of past campaigns! 


Help us protect the TRUTH and bring it into 
the homes of America during the windup of the 
campaign with such speakers as Senator Norris, 
Mayor LaGuardia and the President himself. 


The National Committee of Independent 
Voters for Roosevelt and Wallace is YOUR 
avenue of campaign and political expression. 
This committee has only one ticket—Roosevelt 
and Wallace—it has no party ties or affiliations 
—and it is headed by such stalwart Independents 
and Progressives as Senator Norris and Mayor 


LaGuardia. 


Thousands of volunteer workers in a dozen 
states are contributing their time, but radio time 
and printing cannot be contributed under the 
election laws. Money is needed to bring your 
message into the homes of Americans who other- 
wise might be misled by the “deliberate or un- 
witting falsifications of fact” presented by those 
opposed to the New Deal and the re-election of 
President Roosevelt. 


FILL IN COUPON BELOW! Write plainly your name and 
address, fill in the amount you wish to give and mail it. A 
receipt will be sent to you at once, as soon as our volunteer 
perkers can do so by working day and night. Fill in and mail 
today! 


National Committee of Independent Voters 


For ROOSEVELT and WALLACE 


Suite 808, Roosevelt Hotel, 
New York, N. Y. 


[} $1.00 
ber of your organization to help 


pay campaign expenses to insure 
5.00 
LC] $ the 


election of Roosevelt and 


Please enroll my name as a mem- 


or Wallace. I have checked the 


$10.00 amount of my subscription. 
or more 
INattie’ «a iahc sissy cs fore,aia’ ava nin fe often wtale a fatattele tienen ete iat eteleteketals/ee vtech 
Address. fig cisiajnialssvslays cieeitie rarest cone ete ome te 
Street and Number 
CILY 5 a'nie ere calars 370 Sagar ae el OTR tere inate te ere SSEALOiaiey sel pisiale e d.ere’s 


Send check, money order or cash. Please make checks and money 
orders payable to James H. Causey, treasurer. 
S.G. 


The President said in his acceptance 
speech that he would have little time to 
campaign, but that he “shall never be loathe 
to call attention of the nation to deliberate or 
unwitting falsifications of fact, which are 
sometimes made by political candidates.”’ 


Falsifications already have occurred. They 
must be answered by such speakers as Senator 
Norris, Mayor LaGuardia and President Roose- 
velt. 


Membership on this committee costs only $1 
—buy one for each member of the family—or 
buy two—$1 is less than 14 cent per week for 
the next four years. How much is it worth to 
you to have SECURITY for the next four years? 
Isn’t it worth at least half a cent a week to you 


to have this assured by the election of Roosevelt 
and Wallace? 


Money from these memberships will be 
devoted entirely to broadcasts and newspaper 
advertising. 


Fiorello H, LaGuardia 


Chairman 


Dave H. Morris 


Chairman, Finance Comm. 


George W. Norris 


Honorary Chairman 


James H, McGill 


Secretary 


David K. Niles 


James H. Causey 
Executive Assistant 


Treasurer 


Vice-Chairman 


James K. Landis, Mass. 
Frank Kingdon, N. J. 


Charlotte Carr, Ill. 
Thomas G. Corcoran, D. C. 
William T. Evjue, Wis. Chase S. Osborn, Mich. 
Lief Erickson, Montana Paul A. Rasmussen, Minn. 
Frank Graham, N. C, C, A. Sorensen, Neb. 
Fannie Hurst, New York Walter Wanger, Cal. 

John G. Winant, N. H. 


Executive Committee 


Oscar Heline 
Emily Hickman 
Melvin A. Hildreth 


Franklin P. Adams 
Herbert S. Agar 
Barry Bingham 


Bruce Bliven 

Irving N. Brant 
Raymond G. Bressler 
La Rue H. Brown 
Charles C. Burlingham 
John J. Burns 

John Chamberlain 
Henry Chapin 
William F, Cochran 
Morris L. Cooke 
Thomas G. Corcoran 
Maurice P. Davidson 
John P. Devaney 
Melvyn Douglas 
Marshall Field 
Lewis Gannett 
Clifford V. Gregory 
Helen Hall 

John J. Hannan 
Marvin C, Harrison 


Curtice Hitchcock 
Harold L, Ickes 
Alvin Johnson 

Paul Kellogg 

Rollin Kirby 

Freda Kirchwey 
Paul de Kruif 
Albert H. Ladner 
Max Lerner 

William Draper Lewis 
Mrs. John G, Maher 
James G. Patton 
Carl Rogers 

Robert E, Sherwood 
Louis P. Smith 
Ralph Gunn Sucher 
William E. Sweet 
Paul Todd 


Hendrik Willem Van Loon 
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